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SGA surveys Mumbai terrorist attacks hit close to home al Hopkins 


students’ 
happiness, 
Stress levels 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 


News & Features Editor 


By THOMAS DANNER 
Staff Writer 


Last week’s terrorist attacks 
in Mumbai shocked and _ hor- 
rified the world. Much of the 
Hopkins community was like- 
wise stunned, including stu- 


| dents with friends and family 
| in India, members of the Jewish 


| community and the University’s 


In the hopes of obtaining honest 
information from undergraduates 
about their levels of overall happiness, 
their academic stresses and their so- 
cial stresses, the Student Government 
Association (SGA) issued a survey to 
the entire study body last month and 
is currently in the process of analyz- 
ing the results. 

Over a fourth of the student body 
— 1,219 students — have completed 
the survey so far. The SGA Student 
Rights and Interest Committee, led 
by junior Marc Perkins, have hired a 
statistician, junior Charlie Ouyang, to 
analyze the results. 

Though they are still in the initial 
stages of analysis, Ouyang and Per- 
kins say that one trend is particularly 
evident: Of those who admitted to be- 
ing unhappy at Hopkins, the vast ma- 
jority attribute their unhappiness to 
academic, rather than social, factors. 

According to Perkins, this could be 
because the majority of Hopkins stu- 
dents prioritize academics over social 
life. No specific question was aimed 
at determining this, but dozens of stu- 
dents wrote in to the question “If you 
could go back in time to your senior 
year of high school and reapply to 
universities, would you attend Johns 
Hopkins?” with answers that they 
had come to Hopkins primarily for 
the academics, and that they are often 
too stressed out by their schoolwork 
to socialize. 

In light of these results, Perkins 

CONTINUED ON PacGE A3 


Baltimore to 
implement 
car-sharing 
program 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Special Editions Editor 


The Baltimore City parking author- 
ity recently announced plans to start a 
car sharing program in the Baltimore 
area, with a test run beginning in the 
coming months. 

Baltimore officials hope the non- 
profit car-sharing service, which will 
be called Baltimore CarShare, will re- 
duce the overall number of cars used 
in the city, reducing traffic and de- 
mands for parking. 

“We see this as an extension of 
public transit,” Special Assistant for 
the Parking Authority of Baltimore 
City Tiffany Janes said. “Our mem- 
bers would rely more heavily on oth- 
er forms of transportation for most of 
their trips and, when needed, the cars 
will be available for use. It will be an- 
other way of getting around without 
owning a vehicle full time.” 

The program is set to begin early 
next year. Individuals over 18 will be 
able to register and become members. 

Subscribers will pay a monthly fee 
as well as a $4 to $5 per-hour charge. 
ZipCar, a private car-sharing com- 
pany, currently charges $9.25 to $9.75 
per-hour. Parking Authority officials 
are currently considering whether to 
also include a per-mile charge. 

Members will be required to 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





News 
*For the first time | * Prof. Hayes 
Hopkins’s admissions shares his 
office goes 
compeltely 
paperless, A2. 


student 
activist, A3. 


experiences as a 


Chabad House. 
Siddharth Talapatra, a Hop- 
kins graduate student and 


ALL PHOTOS BY BRITNI CROCKER 

Mrs. Brody took the Vews-Letter on a per- 
sonal tour of the Nichols House, including 
areas not accessible to the public. 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


It had just recently stopped 
snowing last Friday night when 
I walked up the slick metal steps 
to the Johns Hopkins University 
Army Reserve Officers Training 
Corps (ROTC) building. 

Before Lieutenant Colonel 
Stephen Pomper and I had 
even finalized the plans for 
me to join the Blue Jay Bat- 
talion, Hopkins’s ROTC cadet 
corps, on their Field Training 
Exercise (FTX), he had spoken 
to me about how embedded 
journalists sometimes incon- 
venienced troops. 

Within minutes of my entry, 
I had already begun to do so. 

The previous week I had 
been issued equipment to wear 
during the weekend of exercis- 
es. It was stored in a locker in 
the ROTC building. 

Unfortunately, the key to 





member of the Indian Graduate 
Students Association (IGSA)’s 
Advisory Board, expressed his 
fears following the attacks. 

“Every time there’s an attack, 
you frantically call home just to 
find out if your friends and your 
family are alive,” he said. 

For Talapatra, the attacks hit 
very close to home. 

“I know at least one person 
[who] died due to the shooting. 
He was engaged to be married. 
It’s really a sad thing, so many 


Mumbai attacks stun many in the University and Charles Village 


people have died,” he said. “It’s 
just so unnecessary and point- 
less.” 

The IGSA will be hosting a 
candlelight vigil in front of the 
MSE library on Friday at 6 p.m. 
to commemorate those who lost 
their lives in the attacks. 

While the attacks were dev- 
astating for all, the murder of 
Rabbi Gavriel and Rivkah Holtz- 
berg, leaders of the Chabad 
House in Mumbai, had a par- 
ticularly strong effect upon the 


Jewish community. | 

Rabbi Zev Gopin, co-director 
of the Hopkins Chabad House 
described the strong sense of 
unity among the Chabad com- | 
munity and their shared griev- | 
ing for the loss of Rabbi Holtz- 
berg and his wife. 

“We all feel like brothers and 
sisters in what we're doing, and 
we have taken this pain per- 
sonally into the depths of our 
hearts,” Gopin said. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A8 





An inside look at Hopkins’s 
premier residence with Mrs. Brody 


By KATIE COLLINS 


Staff Writer 


In 1956, when the Board of Trustees offered Milton Eisenhower the position of University 


president, he accepted the offer — contingent upon two conditions. First, Eisenhower asked 
that the Board begin to admit female trustees, an initial step towards gender equality on the 
then all-male campus. Second, Eisenhower told Thomas Nichols, a trustee, to build him a 
house on the Hopkins campus like Nichols’s own Georgian mansion. 


More than 50 years later, Wendy Brody welcomed me into the lovely-two story Georgian 


CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





COURTESY OF LAURA MUTH 


ROTC cadets conducted Field Training Exercises (FTX) at last weekend. 


said locker was locked inside 
the supply room, and the sup- 
ply technician had already 
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“Major Bushyager is on his 
way,” Second Lieutenant Joseph 
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Henderson, the cadre member 
taking the remaining several 
cadets and me to Edgewood 
training facility that night, as- 
sured me. 

“He'll have a plan. He always 
does.” 

“Like the time he kicked in 
one of the doors,” a cadet added 
cheerfully. 

Sure enough, a few minutes 
later Major Jeremy Bushyager, 
the enrollment officer, entered 
the building. 

However, this time he took a 
more delicate approach to gain- 
ing entry to the supply room, 
finagling the window open 
enough to undo the latch and 
allow a cadet to jump in. 

Once I was “squared away,” 
(the Army way of saying once I 
was no longer a hopeless mess) 
we set off in a van, with Bushy- 
ager leading us in an SUV. 

Country music is apparently 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A7 


JOUNS HOPKINS 


- Hopkins’s study abroad policy 


_ in India subject to change 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 


Editor-in-Chief 


After last week’s terrorist at- 
tack in Mumbai, India, in which 
179 people, including several 
Americans, were killed by gun- 
men, University administrators 
are monitoring the situation to 
determine whether there will be 
a policy change regarding study 
abroad in that country. 

“As always, the Office of Study 
Abroad will continue to monitor 
the situation and work in collabo- 
ration with our program providers 
to find the best fit for Hopkins stu- 
dents in terms of both academics 
and safety,” Lori Citti, director of 
the Office of Study Abroad wrote 
in an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

The University’s policy holds 
that students are prohibited from 
traveling to countries that are un- 
der U.S. State Department travel 
warnings, with exceptions pro- 
vided on a conditional basis. 

While no travel warning on In- 
dia has been issued, the State De- 
partment did issue a “travel alert” 
on Monday. 

“The Department of State 
warns U.S. citizens about height- 
ened security concerns in India, 
and advises U.S. citizens traveling 
to or already in India to maintain 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A8 





SCRE TSE PHOTOGRAPHER 
A statue of Robert E. Lee stands in Wyman 
Park, the site of the group’s celebration. 


University 
closes doors to 
Coniederate 
remembrance 


By PETER SICHER 
Staff Writer 


Every January for 20 years, 
Hopkins has rented a room in 
Shriver Hall to the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans for a reception 
after their celebration of South- 
ern Civil War rebel leaders Rob- 
ert E. Lee and Thomas Jackson 
in Wyman Park. This January, 
however, Hopkins is ending this 
practice. 

Because Hopkins is a_pri- 
vate institution, explained Den- 
nis O'Shea, executive director of 
Communication and Public Af- 
fairs, “We are not obliged by law 
to allow any group on campus,” 
and the University has ultimately 
decided that it does not want the 
confederate flag to be taken across 
its grounds. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A6 
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Admissions process turns entirely paperless 


By LAUREN BROWN 
Kor the News-Letter 





Hopkins experts propose 
universal health care 


Researchers visualize universal health care for Maryland 


tem, reading 
of applications 
can begin as 
soon as the ap- 
plications 
submitted. 

“We can now 
use those weeks 
[that were spent 
on organiza- 
tion] to read 
and think more 
about the deci- 





As part of a University-wide 
effort to paper and 
utilize modern technology, the 
Office of Undergraduate Admis- 
sions has announced their “Da- 





conserve are 


By WALLACE FENG 
Staff Writer 


they sign up. 

“This new plan allows our 
friends, family members and 
neighbors who are uninsured to 
get much-needed coverage,” De- 
Marco wrote. 


perless” application process for 
the 2008-2009 application season. 
Admissions 


directors spent 
much of the summer collaborat- 
ing with Applications Online, a 


| Public health experts at Johns 
Hopkins University and Univer- 
sity of Maryland, as part of the 


for-profit, Baltimore based busi- sions that we | Maryland Citizens’ Health Ini- Furthermore, small busi- 
ness run by two Hopkins alumni, are making,” tiative organization (MCHI), pro- nesses would also be beneficia- 
in order to begin offering a 100 Latting said. posed an unprecedented univer- ries of this plan. 

percent online application and ap- Chris Pace, | sal health care plan for the state While employees could 


choose to stick with their cur- 
rent health insurance, MDHCFA 
calls for the creation of a govern- 
ment-like insurance pool that 
would offer medical health cov- 
erage for small business owners 
and employees who don’t have 
insurance or want to change 


plication reading process this fall. 

According to John Latting, 
dean of Undergraduate Admis- 
sions, nearly 90 percent of stu- 
dents who applied to Hopkins 
last year applied online. Under 
the old system, each application 
had to be printed out and distrib- 


associate direc- 
tor forinforma- 
tion technolo- 
gy at Hopkins, 
said that the of = 
“Jag-time” for BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
an application Rachel Cowan Jacobs shows fellow admissions officer Matthew D'Agostino the new online system. —_ | 
used to be un- 


of Maryland. 

| The $15.5-billion initiative 
is being led by Hopkins Public 

| Health Professor and MCHI Pres- 

| ident Vincent DeMarco. Hopkins 

Professors Lisa Dubay, Margaret 

Ensminger, Bradley Herring, Da- 


uted to admissions readers. 


“We had someone whose e€i- 


tire job was to print out hard 
copies so that people could read 
them .. 


dium in which we receive it is re- 
ally more efficient,” Latting said. 
Hopkins has offered the Com- 
mon Application Online and the 
JHU Online Application for sev- 
eral years, but starting this year, 
Hopkins will also be offering the 
Universal College Application. 

Unlike in previous years, ad- 
missions counselors will now be 
reading each application online, 
and the few paper applications that 
are submitted will be scanned into 
the University’s computer system. 

Latting said that the change 
means that he can employ admis- 
sions readers from other parts of 
the country, without risk of los- 
ing or misplacing an application. 

“We have one reader whose fi- 
ancé lives in Boulder, Colo. Now, 
he is able to go to Boulder and 
read from there, without any con- 
cern about security ... With paper 
applications, the risk of losing 
a suitcase, losing an application 
was way too high,” he said. 

The changes were also made in 
order to expedite what has tradi- 
tionally been a long and tedious 
process of organizing applica- 
tions, inputting data and manu- 
ally calculating GPA updates —a 
process that meant that Regular 
Decision readings couldn’t begin 
until mid-January. 

With the new paperless sys- 





Plans in progress for “Science City” at satellite campus 


By ALEX LIU 
For the News-Letter 


Plans for a proposed new 
“Science City” at the Hopkins 
satellite campus in Gaithers- 
burg, Md. are under devel- 
opment by members of local 
government, universities and 
biotech companies in an effort 
to expand on the region’s bioin- 
formatics research. 

The science vision, dubbed Vi- 
sion 2030 (since it is expected to 
be realized by 2030), intends to 
encourage collaboration between 
federal agencies, academic re- 
search and industry. 

Federal agencies like the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, the U.S. 
Department of Energy and the 
Food and Drug Administration 
would be situated within a part 
of the 700 acres that would also 
include the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the University of Mary- 
land and private companies. 

By putting the development, 
testing and manufacturing stag- 
es of development together, this 
vision seeks to streamline the 

bioinformatics sector of research 
in Montgomery County. 


. It was certainly not the 
most efficient way to proceed. To 
keep the information in the me- 


necessarily long. 

“We decided to make the change 
because we were reaching a bottle- 
neck in the amount of paper we 
could move around,” Pace said. 

Pace said the new system will 
streamline the process and increase 
“data reliability.” The entire process 
is NOW overseen by one program, 
with little room for human error. 
The one downside to this new pro- 
cess is the added time it takes for 
readers to read an application. The 
new system is a very linear system 
of reading, according to Pace, and 
is a hard transition for those coun- 
selors who were used to “bringing 
applications home and laying them 
out on the kitchen table.” 

Joshua Reiter, who graduated 
from Hopkins in 1983, founded 
Applications Online after a dean 
at Hopkins offered him the chance 
to design the JHU Online Applica- 
tion. These school-specific appli- 
cations, known as signature ap- 
plications, as well as paper-based 
applications, are now the way of 
the past, according to Reiter. 

Applications Online, though it 
does provide many signature ap- 
plications, focuses on consortium 
applications — such as the UCA. 
According to Reiter, these consor- 
tium applications and online read- 
ing are the “way of the future.” 

“There's a steep learning curve; 
it’s a much different experience 
reading online than itis when you 

can spread out and read at home. 
You really do have to re-learn how 
to read and process the informa- 
tion on an application,” Admis- 
sions Director Daniel Creasy, who 


“What is critical is the abil- 
ity to advance both the pace of 
discovery and the commerce of 
those discoveries through more 
collaborative _interdisciplinary 
research across the federal lab 
biotech industry and education 
sectors,” David McDonough, the 
senior director of development 
oversight for Johns Hopkins real 
estate, said. 

“These things do not happen 
overnight, so we're looking at a 
20-year plan to bring together 
scientists from federal labs, Hop- 
kins and other schools and pri- 
vate companies in order to come 
up with a land use plan that sup- 
ports our science vision.” 

Such an extensive plan re- 
quires extensive cooperation 
among local government officials 
as well. The plan has gained local 
support, including support from 
Montgomery County Executive 
Ike Leggett. 

“We think it’s an important 
piece of the life science strategy 
and we are very supportive of a 
master plan amendment to fur- 
ther grow our life sciences in- 
dustry,” Assistant Chief Admin- 
istrative Officer Schwartz Jones 





| 
| 
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Hopkins’s satellite campus in Gaithersburg may soon be home to a “Science City.” 





reads applications for New Eng- 
land, said of the new system. 

Before coming to Hopkins, 
Creasy read for a school that was 
entirely online with its applica- 
tion process, so the concept isn’t 
new to him, but he said that he 
was refreshed when he first came 
to Hopkins and was able to read 
paper applications once more. 

“{I used to feel] a sort of epiph- 
any in being able to touch the ap- 
plication and feel connected to a 
student. [Now that we’re] switch- 
ing to online reading, there is a 
hesitation, the concern that you'll 
lose that, but you just need to 
find a new way to continue the 
relationship with the applicant.” 

Creasy, who reads approxi- 
mately 1,200 applications in a giv- 
en year, described his approach to 
application reading. 

“Every application I open is a 
conversation — this student sat 
down and wrote about who they 
are, and I think it’s my responsi- 
bility to find outif they area good 
fit for Hopkins. People think [the 
admissions decision] is a func- 
tion of numbers, but at the end of 
the day you just want to find the 
right person for Hopkins.” 

One of the best things about 
the new system, Creasy said, is 
the ability to work collaborative- 
ly. As the entire system is online, 
counselors can simultaneously 
view an application from differ- 
ent locations, allowing for a more 
holistic and shared process. 

Additionally, the process is cus- 
tomizable for each admissions offi- 
cer. Pace and his colleagues worked 


said of the proposed amend- 
ment. “It’s a key element of the 
Montgomery County economic 
development strategy. There are 
lots of higher paying jobs in the 
biosciences industry; it’s very 
science based and very research 
tech based and [now] it can be 
manufacturing based.” 

According to Jones, a handful 
of different development scenar- 
ios are being considered — there 
are high, medium and low-densi- 
ty development plans. The Mont- 
gomery County Planning Board 
plans to make recommendations, 
with the County Council making 
the final decision on the proposed 
plans. 

The plan seeks to organize 
the development of the Mont- 
gomery county area, which 
already includes the Hopkins 
Belward Campus, the Universi- 
ties of Shady Grove and Shady 
Grove Adventist Hospital. 

“We're presenting the concept 
of what it’s like when more scien- 
tists move in,” Elaine Amir, di- 
rector of the Hopkins Montgom- 
ery County Campus, said. “We're 
going to build it as it seems ap- 
propriate so people will have a 
place to live, work, be entertained 
and have a really integrated com- 
munity.” | 

One of the major differences, 
according to Amir, is that this 
proposed plan will bring a meth- 
od to the madness. 

With collaboration, develop- 
ers can plan the area as a whole 
instead of by parts, as would be 
done if the schools, hospitals 
and biotech companies had de- 
veloped the land independent- 
ly. “This [plan] is bringing the 
whole area together and looking 
at the whole picture so we won't 
replicate things and will build 
things that fit together,” Amir 
said. “We're looking at more rea- 
soned planning and more collab- 
orative planning so that we build 


to customize the program in a way | 
that would satisfy the majority 
of admissions employees. Creasy 
praised the program’s ability to 
organize applicants by last name, 
intended major, high school and lo- 
cation. He explained that though he 
prefers reading alphabetically, the 
new program allows him to search 
for students with intended majors 
declared in the humanities, when 
alphabetical reading yielded a stack 
of engineers and science majors. 

Aside from expediting the 
admissions process and helping 
with the organization of data, 
this new system will hopefully | 
be a more “green” application 
process, according to Latting. 

The Office of Undergraduate 
Admissions recently released an 
online statement to prospective 
students that declares its inten- 
tions for the new system. 

“As Johns Hopkins University 
continues to implement sustain- 
able, green practices, the Office 
of Undergraduate Admissions 
invites you to use this convenient 
online application to save paper, 
electricity, gas and time,” the 
statement read. 

Latting said that the process is 
not perfect yet, but the additional 
decision-making time and impli- 
cations of sustainability have al- 
ready proven to be “luxuries” in 
the process. 

“Other institutions don’t have 
this technology yet. With addi- 
tional. information available, we 
can now make better, more in- 
formed decisions about applica- 
tions,” Latting said. 


something that looks as if it were 
planned. Our objective is to cap- 
ture the creative class. We want 
people to come here.” 

Public facility regulations 
would also be imposed. The 
plans would need to consider 
mass transit and infrastructure 
as a priority. According to Amir, 
water supply, air quality, green 
space and traffic are all consider- 
ations in the process. These fac- 
tors are to be considered by the 
Planning Board and the Mont- 
gomery County Department of 
Parks and Planning during the 
whole process. 

Some differences in opinion 
also have yet to be resolved. 

“People agree [on the] need 
[for] development controls to 
make sure the pace of develop- 
ment is matched by supporting 
infrastructure,” McDonough 
said. “The only area where I think 
we don’t have a common vision is 
the level of density.” 

Despite the extensive work 
ahead, the plan is still in prog- 
ress. According to McDonough, 
the county planning agencies 
will release a new master plan 
report in late spring. 

This plan will go to the Mary- 
land National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, 
the county executive in Mont- 
gomery County and finally to 
County Council, where it will be 
deliberated upon and possibly 





approved by the fourth quarter 
of 2009. 

“Specifically, we have a coali- 
tionin Montgomery County about 
how we can advance education, 
research, healthcare and com- 
mercial of bioscience research,” 
McDonough said. “Nationally, to 
figure out how we can accelerate 
the pace of discovery in health 
care and then we think you need 
to have ambitious goals. We are 
hoping to eliminate disease by 
the end of the 21st century.” 


vid Holtgrave, David Jernigan, 
Hugh Waters, Jonathan Weiner 


| and Hopkins graduate students 
| all helped craft the universal 


health care plan. 

“We've been working for more 
than two years on a plan that 
makes quality health care afford- 
able for all, particularly small 
businesses and families, in a 
way that is politically viable and 
fiscally responsible,” DeMarco 
wrote in an e-mail. 

MCHI proposed a set of com- 
prehensive state tax increases to 
help finance the system, includ- 
ing increases in alcohol and to- 
bacco taxes and a new tax on em- 
ployer payrolls. 

If passed, 
named Mary- 


the proposal 





their policies. 

“Too many businesses right 
now are having trouble keeping 
up with escalating health care 
costs,” DeMarco wrote. 

According to the MCHI Re- 
port, the plan ensures that de- 
spite financial difficulties, certain 
procedures will always be cov- 
ered. 

“Maryland Health Insurance 
Pool merges individual and small 
group markets.” 

Its purposes are to “serve as 
a clearinghouse for individual 
private insurance companies,” 
to cater to small businesses and 
to regulate which basic benefits 
should always be covered in an 

insurance 





land Health 


policy for em- 
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DeMarco expressed optimism 


| that the proposal would pass in 


the near future. 

“Maryland General Assem- 
bly goes into session from Janu- 
ary through April. We will pro- 
pose our plan then but it is not 
likely to pass in 2009. We will 
build a powerful coalition over 
the next couple of years that 
will achieve this goal soon,” 
DeMarco wrote. 

According to the official 
MCHI Technical Advisory 
Committee Report on the pro- 
posal, the theme of the plan is 
choice. 

Those who want to participate 
in MDHCFA could choose from 
different health care policies of- 
fered by the plan based on their 
income level. 

“For families with children 
and total family income up to 
200 percent FPL (Federal Poverty 
Level), they can choose to enroll 
in Medicaid [offered by MDHC- 
FA] with no cost or receive a sub- 
sidy toward private coverage,” 
the Report explains. 

“Once I graduate and my par- 
ents stop paying for my health in- 
surance, itll be great to have uni- 
versal health care in Maryland,” 
freshman Aisley Amegashie 
said. 

From the MDHCFA pool, 
small business employees would 
be able to choose a private policy 
that fits them from a variety of 
options. 

“[Employees] who wish to 
elect a basic plan could choose 
between lower cost sharing 
versus fewer restrictions on 
care to match their preferences, 
and employees who wish to ob- 
tain more generous plans with 


lower cost sharing and fewer. 


restrictions on care would pay 
the additional costs for those 
options,” according to the Re- 
port. 

The coverage would protect 
the insured citizens from ex- 
tremely high medical bills with 
an automatic 10 percent drop 
from everyone's premiums once 


“This plan is a very thoughtful 
approach to solving the health 
care problem ... Health insur- 
ance pools function more effi- 
ciently when they are large, and 
this plan proposes the largest 
and most inclusive approach,” 
Bishai wrote. 

Other aspects of the MDHC- 
FA plan include the creation of 
the Maryland Institute of Clini- 
cal Value, which would pro- 
mote both health awareness in 
the state and cost-effectiveness 
in the health care industry by 
giving incentives to hospitals 
that adopt electronic health re- 
cords. 

Another aspect is the imple- 
mentation of the Catastrophic - 
Reinsurance benefit that covers 
75 percent of all the health care 
expenses over $35,000 for all resi- 
dents. 

The technical advisory com- 
mittee of MCHI estimates that 
the proposed new health care 
system would cost the state over 
$15.5 billion in a five-year win- 
dow. 

Efforts to pay for the plan 
would include increases of the 
excise tax to $1.16 per gallon for 
beer, $2.96 per gallon for wine 
and $10.03 per gallon for spir- 
its and liquors. State taxes for 
cigarettes would rise to $2.75 per 
pack. 

MCHI also proposed a two- 
percent employer payroll tax on 
wages under the current FICA 
cap set to 102,000, starting in 
2010. 

The payroll tax would include 
all private employers in the state 
of Maryland and in local and 
state governments. 

“Ensuring all residents have 
access to affordable [health] 
coverage requires the shared 
responsibilities between indi- 
viduals, business, providers and 
government,” according to the 
Report. 

Over 150 organizations 
throughout Maryland have al- 
ready endorsed the universal 
health care measure. 
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to bring more black professors to the University. 


From Black Power to Africana Studies 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


In November the United States 
elected its first African-American 
president, but Professor Floyd 
W. Hayes III, a former student 
activist and avid follower in the 
Black Power movement during 
that period, will never forget the 
fight fought by those who lived 
through the Civil Rights strug- 
gles of the 1950s and ‘60s and 
made Obama’s successful cam- 
paign possible. 

Hayes, a senior lecturer in 
the Department of Political Sci- 
ence and un- 
dergraduate 
studies coor- 
dinator in the 
Center for Af- 


Academic 





“* ricana Studies 
here at Hop- 


kins, grew up 
in Los Ange- 
les, where he 
attended a Santa Barbara elemen- 
tary school. In the mid-1950s, 
when he was in middle school, 
he experienced his first direct en- 
counter with racism. 

“T had a white male teacher 
who looked at me and pointed at 
me and said, ‘You're a Negro, you 
have no history/” Hayes said. 
“That was humiliating. But over 
the years that was quite angering 
because his attempt was to hu- 
miliate me, to tell me that black 
people had no history.” 

Hayes became interested in 
the political climate in Africa in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, an 
era in which Africans were strug- 
gling to overthrow the European 
colonialism that had plagued 
them for centuries. 

“In the summer of 1960, I saw 
a picture in the Los Angeles Times 
of an African leader who was 
tied up in the back of a truck,” 
Hayes said. “I 


Activists 





Malcolm X was a major articula- 
tor of what became Black Power 
later on.” 

It was only fitting that Hayes’s 
interest in the African and Afri- 
can-American struggles intensi- 
fied at college. 

During the years that Hayes 
was an undergrad student, 
the Civil Rights movement in 
America took powerful hold 
over the nation as activists like 
Stokely Carmichael and James 
Meredith strove to reach out to 
Southern blacks who were tired 
of being physically and emo- 
tionally assaulted and beaten 
by whites. 

“By 1966, Carmichael and Wil- 
lie Ricks had articulated the con- 
cept of black power,” Hayes said. 

He described the pivotal 
March Across Mississippi event, 
directed by civil rights activists 
including Carmichael. 

“At that event, Carmichael 
and Ricks began to chant to the 
crowd, ‘What do we want? and 
the answer was ‘Black Power!’” 
Hayes said. 

According to Hayes, that term 
caught on, and from the mid-‘60s 
on, black people even began to 
reject the term “negro.” 

“{Negro] became a term of de- 
rision,” Hayes said. “But black 
power meant self-determination 
for black people, an economy 
of self-sufficiency and an effort 
to solidify the black family .. . 
it meant a struggle for quality 
education and a battle for hu- 
man dignity on the part of black 
people. The period of segregation 
and the fight for civil rights was 
severe. It was a moment to over- 
come.” 

Hayes himself became in- 
volved in the Black Power move- 
ment when he went to Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 
(UCLA) to work toward an Mas- 

ters of Arts in 








wanted to find 
out who this 
person was. It 
turned out that 
it was Patrice 
Lamumba, the 
recently elect- 
ed leader of the 
Congo.” 
Lamumba, 
who aided the 
Republic of the 
Congo in its 
quest to win 
independence 
from Belgium 
in June of 1960 and was the na- 
tion’s first elected Prime Minis- 
ter, was later assassinated by the 
Belgians under circumstances 
that still remain unclear and may 
have involved the United States. 

Hayes’s early fascination with 
Lamumba’s plight and the politi- 
cal struggle in the Congo helped 
to shape his academic career 
along with his later activist ef- 
forts. 

He attended the historically 
black North Carolina Central 
University, where he pursued de- 
grees in French and political sci- 
ence. It was there that his interest 
in Black Power and black rights 
began to fully manifest. 

“1 took a number of courses in 
African history, which piqued my 
interest in Africa,” Hayes said. 

“In addition, I was listening 
to Malcolm X and began to pay 
attention to him. He was outspo- 
ken, courageous, well-read and 
a person of supreme dignity. 
For me and for a lot of young 
people who became activists 
- in the Black Power movement, 


will be. 


I was proud to have 
been an activist in the 
1960s. My hope is that 
your generation will 
discover what it is you 


—PROFESSOR FLOYD 


African area 
studies in 1969. 

Upon enter- 
ing UCLA, he 
joined what lat- 
er became the 
Black Student 
Union. (BSU), 
although when 
he initially en- 
tered the group 
it was known 
as “Harambe,” 
meaning “Let's 
work together” 
in Swahili. 

In early 1968 the group voted 
to change the name to join the ef- 
fort started by Jimmy Garrett at 
San Francisco State University, 
where the first BSU had emerged. 
Hayes became president of the 
BSU in 1968, a position he main- 
tained until November of that 
year. 

Hayes’s role in the BSU helped 
him in his quest to join the black 
power movement. Propelled by 
Malcolm X’s push for black liber- 
ation, as well as by the politics of 
liberation taking place through- 
out the less developed and in 
the now independent African 
nations, Hayes began to push for 
stronger black representation on 
UCLA’s campus. 

“During my administration, 
we had three major goals,” Hayes 
said. “We demanded that there 
be more black students at UCLA, 
more black professors teaching 
on campus and more focus on 
black studies.” 

Hayes and the BSU started an 
advisory unit and began to col- 
lect resumes of black professors 


Hayes 


available to add to the Universi- 
ty’s faculty. 


SGA survey 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
and his team want to focus on 


convenient social 
support systems, such as the pos- 
sibility of a Student Union. 
According to Perkins, the 
SRIC decided to administer this 


developing 


survey as one of their first proj 
ects in becoming the liaison be- 
the and 
the student body. Over 60 per 


tween administration 
cent of students surveyed said 
they feel that the administration 
“rarely” or “never” shows that 
they care about its undergradu- 
ates, an answer that the SRIC 
hopes to change over the next 
few years. 

“1 want [the results of this sur- 
vey| to be on Ron Daniel's desk in 
the first month of him becoming 
President, because he seems to 
really care about the undergrad- 
uate experience. Hopkins is one 


| of the best schools in the world, 


and it has the resources to be a 
school where undergraduates re- 
ally grow and develop, not just 
in their academics, but in their 
social networks as well,” Perkins 
said. 

[hough this survey is aimed at 


calibrating students’ satisfaction 


Hayes also made a list of | 


books written by black writers 
about the black struggle to add 
to the university’s library, which 
was sorely lacking in books on 
the subject of black Americans. 
“Ultimately,” Hayes said, “cen- 
ters for African Studies, Latino 
Studies, Asian-American Stud- 
ies and Native American studies 
came into existence as a result of 
our activism.” 

When citing some of the sourc- 
es that influenced his activism as 


a student, Hayes notably left out | 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., who 
has been widely considered one 
of the most defining leaders in 
the Civil Rights movement. 

“T have respect for King and 
the Civil Rights movement, but I 
was not interested in that move- 
ment,” he said. 

“T saw that as one in which 
King and others kneeled down 
praying, while white people as- 
saulted them with various sorts 
of weapons and cattle prods. | 
couldn't imagine myself submit- 
ting to that kind of non-violent 
activity. I found it degrading and 
refused to be a part of that.” 

Instead, Hayes mentioned 
such influential black politicians, 


_ writers and revolutionaries as 


Qwame Kruma, the first Prime 
Minister of Ghana and Frantz 
Fanon, a Martiniquian psychia- 
trist who later became an activist 
in the Algerian Revolution. 

“Those of us who were in- 
volved in the Black Power move- 
ment and the Black Student 
Union saw ourselves as revolu- 
tionaries, even if we weren't,” 
Hayes said. “We were student 
activists, we were involved in 
protest, and we saw that as a 
revolution. We were involved 
in a struggle. We participated 
in community organizations, 
we were involved in a literacy 
program, and we worked with 
young people. We weren't ulti- 
mately revolutionary in that we 
didn’t change society, but we 
thought we were.” 

When asked how he felt about 
the current young generation's 
activism on college campuses, 
Hayes was particularly passion- 
ate. 

“Twenty years ago, I thought 
that by the time I reached the 
point where I was teaching stu- 
dents, they would be more radi- 
cal than I,” Hayes said. “I am 
trying with a great amount of 
concern to understand political 
movements of black and Latino 
students today.” 

He pointed to the absence of 
“liberation movements” among 
the college-age students today. 

“Racism and racial chauvin- 
ism exist, but there is a relative 
silence among young people in 
the face of these evils,” Hayes 
said. 

“Liberation struggles in gen- 
eral have faded, the term ‘libera- 
tion’ has disappeared, and strug- 
gles in general have declined. The 
BSU in its early years was radical 
and a political organization, nota 
social club.” 

Hayes added some advice for 
today’s generation straight from 
Frantz Fanon’s Wretched of the 
Earth. 

“Each generation must, out 
of relative obscurity, discover its 
mission, fulfill it or betray it,” he 
quoted. He added, “I was proud 
to have been an activist in the 
1960s. My hope is that your gen- 
eration will discover what it is 


in their academic and personal 
lives, both Paula Burger, dean of 
Undergraduate Education, and 
Susan Boswell, dean of Student 


| Life, said they were not involved 


in its administration, nor were 
they specifically aware that the 


| survey was being issued. 


“I do know that SGA told me 


| some time ago that they were 


thinking about periodically gath- 


| ering student opinion more sys- 


tematically, but I did not know 
they went ahead with it ... Ad- 
ministratively, we do periodic 


| surveys of student satisfaction on 


a wide variety of issues, includ- 
ing an annual senior survey and 
periodic enrolled student survey, 
sometimes in conjunction with 
peer universities, but these are 


| done with the support of institu- 


tional researchers so that we are 
confident that the questions are 
carefully worded, etc. and that 
we are careful to avoid response 
bias, etc. and all the other traps of 
survey research,” Burger wrote 
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in an e-mail. 

Perkins said he is confident 
that Ouyang has the expertise to 
draw accurate conclusions from 
the survey results. 

“I'm using data techniques to 
find out the relationship between 
what students wrote in [as supple- 
ments to their answers] and what 
they specifically answered a 
lot of these results aren’t obvious. 
We have to look at variables such 
as demographic, gender, class, 
major, etc, to see how much these 
things affect students’ answers,” 
Ouyang said 

According to Ouyang, if the 
SRIC 
tors most strongly influence stu- 


can determine which fac- 


dent happiness, it can lobby the 
administration for changes that 
may actually ease stress levels, 
such as a Student Union. 
Eighty-seven percent of stu- 
dents answered that 
they would use a Student Union 
if the University were to establish 


surveyed 


one, and many students wrote in 
that they were incredulous as to 
why Hopkins does not already 
have one. 

“Seriously, I work in [the Ad- 
missions office] and we always get 
asked where the Student Union 
is and J have no idea what to say. 
Hopkins needs a student union. 
I understand the university does 
not have a bottomless wallet, but 
a Student Union should be high 
on its list of new projects!” one 
student wrote. 

Respondents seemed to rate 
the general social scene 
at Hopkins as average 
on most accounts. On a 
scale from one to five, | 
one being low and five | 40} 
being high, the majority | 
of students gave Hop- 


: : c 30F 
kins a score of three for “ 
the sociability of stu- |¢ 

; U 
dents on campus, the at- 5 20} 
tractiveness of the study |& 
body, the amount of | ‘i 
social involvement/in- | 


teraction opportunities, 
and the quality of on- 
campus programming 
events. 


50 - Percieved Levels of Student | 


n | 


Least Sociable 





finds academic, social stresses 


yet know what this implies for 
the administration, he hopes to 
expand social programming. 

Perkins also noted that the 
SRIC plans to share information 
like this with the Office of Alum- 
ni Giving, as “there is currently a 
problem with alumni who don’t 
remember what they liked about 
Hopkins.” 

As for the feedback related to 
academia, Perkins said it might 
be more of a challenge to find 
ways to respond to reported stu- 
dent stresses. 

While nearly 67 percent of 
students surveyed said that their 
classes satisfy their intellectual 
academic needs, 56 percent of 
students said that they receive a 
“low to average” amount of aca- 
demic support. 

However, as Perkins pointed 
out, 69 percent of students admit- 
ted that they had never used the 
University’s tutoring resources. 
This juxtaposition indicated to 
the SRIC that they need to devel- 
op and promote tutoring services 
in order to bolster academic sup- 
port. 

“If we can find ways to alle- 
viate some of the most common 
academic stresses, then we might 
be able to find ways to bolster 
student happiness in general,” 
Perkins said. 

The SRIC hopes to complete 
analysis of the data by the end of 
the semester, and they plan to pub- 
lish their findings at the beginning 
of the spring semester. 
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Perkins said that al- 
though the SRIC does not 


ff 
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Students reported mediocre sociability in their peers. 
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owards the advancement of public health. 


Herzer & Mediratta win 
Marshall Scholarships 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 


News and Features Editor 


Senior Kurt Herzer and gradu- 
ate Rishi Mediratta (‘08), both ma- 
jors in public health, have been 
awarded Marshall 
Scholarships, a two-year grant 
to pursue graduate studies in the 
United Kingdom that is given to 
40 students annually. 

Herzer will pursue a masters 
degree in social policy at Univer- 
sity of Oxford while Mediratta 
will use the scholarship to study 
medical anthropology at the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies (SOAS) in London in his 
first year and public health at the 
London School of Hygiene and 
[ropical Medicine in his second. 


prestigious 





nected there. He knows many of- 
ficials, academics and civic lead- | 
ers. But his understanding of the | 
continent is personal and anec- | 
dotal. He'll be using the Marshall | 
to complement that with social | 
science study,” Bader said. 

Both Herzer and Bader agree 
that Hopkins students are a par- | 
ticularly good fit with the Mar- 
shall Scholarship. 

“When I first came here eight 
years ago, I though that Hopkins 
and Marshall were a very good 
fit. Marshall puts a very high pre- 
mium onacademicexcellenceand | 
focus of mission and the kind of | 
personalities that win a Marshall 
are a little more diverse. Whereas | 
the Rhodes [Scholarship] has a 
very singular culture that’s very 





Both students, who plan to aggressive, almost arrogant,” 
attend medi- Bader said. 
cal school af- Herzer at- 
ter studying in “T don’t see tributed Hop- | 
England, have kins success | 
been described scholarships as goals. with the Mar- 
as academic Pp shall Scholar- | 
“fanatics,” . -in A lot of people do. I shiptothetrain- | 


the best mean- 
ing of the word, 


by John Bader, 


associate dean 9 tise in a certain 
for Academic goal. area. | 
Programs and - Kurt Herzer, He believes 
Advising and the Marshall 


scholarship ad- 
visor, who has 
worked closely 
with both win- 
ners. 

“Students who win a scholar- 
ship like that have a kind of oth- 
erworldliness to them, they’re re- 
ally not normal people . . . They 
have taken interests and passions 
in their lives and pushed them 
well beyond the realm of the nor- 
mal... You have to be a bit in- 
sane,” Bader said. 

The 55-year-old scholarship 
was established by an act of Brit- 
ish Parliament to strengthen rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Due to the universal recog- 
nition of the scholarship as one 
of the top awards for American 
undergraduates and the paucity 
of spots available, winning two 
scholarships in one year gives 
any university cause to cele- 
brate. 

Still, Herzer emphasized he 
does not view any scholarship as 
a prize. 

“T don’t see scholarships as 
goals. A lot.of people do. I see 
scholarships as means to a great- 
er goal... I was surprised and 
ecstatic, but if I didn’t get it, the 
mission and vision wouldn't have 
changed,” he said. 

Herzer, who is a Truman 
Scholar, is featured on the cover 
of the most recent issue of Hop- 
kins’s Arts & Science Magazine, 
and plans on studying at either 
St. Johns or Trinity College with- 
in Oxford. 

' Within the social policy de- 
partment he will focus on either 
social epidemiology or evidence- 
based intervention. Herzer has 
already spent time in England 
studying patient safety with 
a World Health Organization 
(WHO) program. 

Mediratta, the 2008 Hopkins 
Second Decade Society Walsh 
Award winner and a Hunting- 
ton Grant winner, is currently in 
Gondar, Ethiopia. 

He has spent much of his free. 
time during his undergraduate 
years at Hopkins. He is work- 
ing with the WHO, UNICEF and 
Ethiopian officials to decrease 
child mortality in Ethiopia. 

At SOAS, Mediratta will com- 
plement his firsthand experience 
in Africa and studies of public 
health with more formal studies 
on Africa, according to Bader. 

“He’s extremely _ well-con- 


see scholarships as 


means toa greater 
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ing students go | 
through to de- | 
velop an exper- | 





committee 
WINNER Seeks students | 
who are push- | 
ing forward in 
a specific field. 

“The Marshall and Rhodes are 
cut from the same cloth in that 
they’re looking for students of 
extraordinary reach,” Bader said. 

Including Herzer and Medi- 
ratta, Hopkins has won six Mar- 
shall Scholarship during Bader’s 
time at Hopkins. 

“Tt was my instinct that the 
Marshall was something we 
should be pushing more aggres- 
sively and that’s worked out. It’s 
really great to see six Marshalls,” 
Bader said. 

Although Hopkins had 
Rhodes finalists at Hopkins this 
year, neither were awarded the 
Scholarship. 

Hari Prabhakar ‘07, is the last 
Hopkins student to win a Mar- 
shall Scholarship. He is currently 
studying at the London School of 
Hygiene. Prabhakar was also a 
public health major. 

Bader emphasized that Mar- 
shall Scholars are world citizens 
and future leaders. 

The committee looks for well- 
rounded students who have 
pushed themselves in different 
ways. 

Herzer has worked with Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine and 
the WHO. He is an avid cyclist, a 
Truman Scholar and was the sole 
undergraduate on the presiden- 
tial search committee. 

Herzer plans on using that 
scholarship to pay for medical 
school, which he has already 
applied to, but will not enroll in 
until after he completes his post- 
graduate studies at Oxford. 

Mediratta was editor-in-chief 
of a journal, Epidemic Proportions 
at Hopkins, a member of a Hindi 
a cappella group, a volunteer for 
HERO and has worked tirelessly 
on health issues in Ethiopia. 

Although both Herzer and 
Mediratta have a passion for pub- 
lic health, what is less obvious 
from their resumes is the quality 





of their personal character. 

“One of the best parts about 
both of them is that they are very 
nice men,’ Director of under- 
graduate Public Health Studies 
Kelly Gebo said. d 

This year, Harvard, MIT and 
the U.S. Naval Academy each had 
four students awarded Marshall 
Scholarships. 
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Fifteen percent of JHU students 


CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


In the face of rising tuition 
prices, students look to save 
money on the cost of a university 
education. One particularly pop- 
ular option at Hopkins has been 
to finish Bachelor’s degrees a se- 
mester, or even a year early. 

According to statistics provid- 
ed by Hopkins, in the graduating 
classes of 2005 through 2008, an 
average of 15 percent of students 
graduated at least a semester 
early. 

An opinion piece in the Nov. 
14 issue of The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, which suggested that 
three-year diplomas become a 
standard option at major univer- 
sities to mitigate the expense of 
primary degrees, reported 20 per- 
cent of Hopkins students gradu- 
ate at least a semester early. 

“There is a wide variety of stu- 
dents who have chosen to gradu- 
ate early..in past years people 
looking to go into finance have 
looked into it. We’ve also had a 
number of pre-med students who 
looked into this option,” Senior 
Associate Director of the Career 
Center Dawna Milligan said. 

Administrators and advisors 
emphasize that there are various 
problems with early graduation, 
including the logistic difficulty 
of cramming all the required 
credits into fewer than four years 
of college. 

“In general, it is much harder 
for engineering students to fin- 
ish in fewer than eight semesters, 
and generally harder for pre- 
meds and science majors than 
for social science or humanities 


| majors,” Vice Provost and Dean 
| of Undergraduate Education in 


the Krieger School or Arts and 
Sciences Paula Burger wrote in 
an e-mail. 

Despite that, pre-meds still 
find ways to fulfill credit require- 
ments in order to cut tuition 
costs. 

“When I first came to Hop- 
kins, and even at the beginning 
of this semester, I planned to stay 
for all four years, but [tuition] be- 
came more and more of a burden 
on my family so this became a 
good way to help out,” said John 
Cheng, a senior pre-med, neuro- 
science major who will graduate 
at the end of this semester. 

Cathy Koh, a junior interna- 
tional studies major who plans to 
graduate at the end of this year, 
and Danielle Ernst, a senior math 
major with minors in entrepre- 
neurship and management and 
psychology who plans to gradu- 
ate this semester, both cited fi- 
nancial reasons as their primary 
consideration in making the de- 
cision to graduate early. 

“Ym on a lot of financial aid 
and graduating early saves my 


family almost $25,000. 
Plus my mom made a deal 
with me: If I graduated 
early and saved her some 
money, she’d let me stay 
in Baltimore and enjoy 
my senior spring with my 
friends instead of making 
me go home to Florida,” 
Ernst wrote in an e-mail. 

Both Burger and John 
Bader, associate dean for 
Academic Programs and 
Advising noted that, while 
the school will certainly 
help students who choose 
to graduate early, neither 
would recommend a stu- 
dent to take this option. 

“We don’t encourage 
early graduation because 
of the view that a bacca- 
laureate degree is not just 
about fulfilling a set of require- 
ments and toting up a certain 
number of hours, but of develop- 
ing intellectually over a period of 
time,” Burger wrote. 

All students contacted for this 
article decided relatively late in 
their time at Hopkins to gradu- 
ate early. Students were able to 
graduate by focusing on major 
requirements and with AP cred- 
its they brought into Hopkins. 

In choosing whether or not to 
graduate early, students have to 
consider a wide array of issues, 
particularly job prospects. 

“Students need to think about 
graduating early way in ad- 
vance...[n terms of the job search, 
[students who] leave early have 
to search much more quickly. 
Students who graduate a year 
early have only had two sum- 
mers to acquire relevant work 
experience. I’ve seen graduating 
early hurt job applications.” Mil- 
ligan said. 

Students also have to consider 
their living situation while they 
are out of school but not work- 
ing. 

“T always ask students about 
health insurance. Loan repay- 
ment schedules are also impor- 
tant, affecting family finances,” 
Milligan said. 

Going forward, due to tuition 
prices and the increasing time stu- 
dents spend in graduate and pro- 
fessional schools, more students 
may opt to graduate early. Koh, 
Ernst and Chang all said that they 
had heard more students consid- 
ering graduating early. 

However, the percentages of 
students graduating early in the 
last four years are 16, 13, 16 and 
14 percent, meaning there is no 
movement in the trend. 

While tough financial times 
may encourage some students 
to leave school a semester or two 
early, the same financial struggles 
may encourage other students to 
avoid the withered job market 
and stay in school for as long as 


Ci 


President William Brody addresses the graduating clas 


possible. 

“Especially right now, the job 
market isn’t going anywhere. Its 
not like in December, you have 
sO many more prospects than 
you will in May,” junior Miriam 
Haviland said. 

Other incentives for students 
to complete their undergraduate 
studies early remain unaffected 
by the financial crisis and are 
constant factors. 

“Students also sometimes 
want to get a jump on getting a 
job. Sometimes they may want 
to do a semester of travel before 
heading off to graduate or pro- 
fessional school. And sometimes, 
it might be an internship or re- 
search opportunity that is of in- 
terest,” Burger wrote. 

As students graduate early, 
they have to modify their sched- 
ules and their plans to accom- 
modate the shorter schedule for 
their degrees. 

“Ym a neuroscience major, and 
I do enjoy the things that I study. 
A lot of upper level classes are 
only offered in the fall or spring, 
so by graduating early, | may be 
losing out on classes I would’ve 
liked to take,” Cheng said. 

The increased burden can 
be difficult for some, however. 
Bader and Burger both noted that 
overloading classes in order to 
graduate early may be an exces- 
sive burden and that it may vio- 
late the credit limit. 

Many students are attracted to 
graduating early because it gives 
them time to focus on applica- 
tions, internships or more adven- 
turous activities. 

“Most of my friends who 
are going to graduate early are 
thinking about doing special 
programs in that last semester or 
more research. One of my friends 
is thinking of hiking the Appa- 
lachian Trail. They’re doing life 
experience stuff rather than try- 
ing to get jobs,” junior Micahel 
Arnst, an international studies 
and German major, said. 
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Choosing to graduate early 
also has serious social implica- 
tions. i 

“T am going to miss out on my 
senior year. | don’t get to have 
that, and I don’t get to graduate 
with my friends, which kind of 
sucks. I may stay in Baltimore [to 
work], because I’m missing out 
and don’t want to have to move 
on from my friendships just yet,” 
Koh said. 

Advisors echoed this senti- 
ment, expounding on the loss of 
extracurricular opportunities. 

“When students graduate ear- 
ly by asemester or two, they miss 
out on a lot of the rich experienc- 
es of college. Holding an office 
in their club, or put on one more 
concert or a play ... You won't 
get a chance another to do these 
things easily. Those eight semes- 
ters are very precious, every one 
of them,” Bader said. 

Still, some of the students who 
have decided to leave Home- 
wood before the traditional four 
years see their decision as a no- 
brainer. 

“I'm pretty sure there are only 
benefits to finishing my degree 
early. I think it looks good to po- 
tential employers that I’m gradu- 
ating early with a tough maior... 
I'm getting a jumpstart on my job 
search, as I won’t have much else 
to worry about next semester... ] 
would definitely suggest gradu- 
ating early,” Ernst said. 

Advisors and counselors at 
the school, despite their willing- 
ness to help a student who has 
made her decision, are adamant 
that disregard for the negative 
consequences of early graduation 
is a harmful attitude. 

“Students will come in and 
just have decided they want to 
graduate early ... It’s not a deci- 
sion students should take lightly. 
Losing a year of your undergrad- 
uate experience and what the im- 
plications of that will be takes a 
lot of careful thought to balance,” 
Milligan said. 





Baltimore to its launch new cilywide car program 
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reserve the car prior to use and 
return the vehicle to a designated 
location after use. Maintenance 
and insurance costs will be cov- 
ered by the company. 

The non-profit Baltimore Car- 
Share program has been in plan- 
ning for over two years. In 2006, 
Baltimore officials contacted the 
two major car-sharing compa- 
nies at the time, FlexCar and 
ZipCar, with regards to possibly 
expanding either company’s ser- 
vice in the Baltimore area. Only 
FlexCar responded back. 

The company sent a proposal 
to Baltimore Parking Author- 
ity asking for certain guarantees 
upfront including a requirement 
that the cars be used at least 1000 
hours per month. 

“I would definitely use it. 
This sounds like a great concept 
and something like this could 
improve transportation in Bal- 
timore, but I would consider 
public transportation or mass 
transit,” Program Coordinator 
of Public Education Partnership 
Corps Aaron Soto-Karlin said. 

A preliminary deal was made 
between Baltimore City and Flex- 
Car in mid-2007 and plans were 
made to have 20 to 24 vehicles 
available by the end of 2007. But 
in October 2007, FlexCar was 


‘bought out by ZipCar and the 


companies merged. 

‘ZipCar contacted Baltimore 
officials and indicated that it did 
not intend to continue with Flex- 
Car’s previous deal with the city. 

“They said that they did not 


want to enter any new markets 
at the time,” Janes said. “We were 
disappointed at first.” 

ZipCar was unavailable to 
comment on the matter. The com- 
pany continues to maintain sev- 
eral vehicles at Hopkins. 

Baltimore Parking Author- 
ity began looking into the pos- 
sibility of forming a non-profit 
car sharing program, such as 
the Philadelphia car sharing 
program called PhillyCarShare. 
The program was founded in 
Fall 2002 by five Philadelphia 
residents. In April 2004, the 
Philadelphia city government 
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Baltimore City plans to provide a non-profit car rental service. 


began fund- 
ing the pro- 
gram, becom- 
ing the first 
city to fund 
a car shar- 
ing program. 
Philly Car- 
Share cur- 
rently reports 
over 50,000 
members. 

In early 
2008, _ Balti- 
more officials 
contacted the 
Philadelphia 
Officials — so 
seek guidance 
and support 
on the proj- 
ect. Though 
the company 
was unable 
to send rep- 
resentatives. 
to Baltimore, 
they went 
through with the plan, modeling 
the car-sharing program after the 
Philadelphia company. 

“This will be a good form of 
public transportation. It will help 
people who don’t have a car and 
go to many places at a time with 
no hassle,” sophomore Alex Satin 
said. 

Parking Authority officials 
submitted the official Paperwork 
to the state of Maryland on Sept. 
24 and plans to hire an executive 
director by the end of the year. 

The company is currently ap- 
plying for non-profit status with 


See 


zipcar.com 


the federal government. 

BaltimoreCarShare is set to 
begin its test phase early next 
year, with the cars initially being 
used by the Parking Authority 
and other city agencies. 

The service will then be ex- 
panded to corporations, devel- 
Opers and property managers 
located across Baltimore to be 
used as a resource for their em- 
ployees. 

Individuals can register on the 
company’s Web site. 

Cars will be initially distrib- 
uted across the city based on 
demand, with services eventu- 
ally being expanded across the 
city. 

_ Cars will be located across the 
city, parked on the streets or in 
Parking lots. 

In accordance with Baltimore 
Mayor Sheila Dixon's “greener, 
cleaner Baltimore” philosophy, 
half the vehicles will be hy- 
brids. , 

“Half of our cars will be hy- 
brid vehicles,” Janes said. “The 
Main concern is that they will 
be environmentally _ friendly 
and gas efficient. As technology 
improves we will update our 
vehicles.” 

__Funding for the program will 
initially come from Mayor Sheila 
Dixon's office. As the program 
expands, the hope is the com- 
pany will become self-sufficient 
and will not need government 
funding. lees 

Currently, the Parking Au- 
thority is applying for local and 
federal grants for the project. 
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Reporter tours 
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home with an 
smile, friendly hello and told 
me that Story. Dressed in jeans 
and a Stay sweater, Mrs. Brody 
took a break from 
that night’s dinner 
and her husband would host a 
University donor, to give me 
a look around the 
president's home. 

Life in Nichols House 
to have been a wonderful fit for 
the Brodys. They’ve been able 
to transform the building into 
their Own unique home while 
maintaining the house's ability 
to serve the Hopkins commu- 
nity. In reflecting on her time at 
Hopkins, Mrs. Brody mused, “] 
don't think we would’ve been 
as involved in the campus as 
we have been if we had n't lived 
here.” However, she joked that 
sometimes life 
so busy that it’s 
from a fire hose.” 

In 1996, when Bill Brody ac- 
cepted the University’s offer to 
become its 13th president, the 
couple relocated from Minneso- 
ta’s Twin Cities. When discussing 
the couple’s living situation in 
Baltimore with University trust- 
ees, many of them assumed the 
Brodys would live off campus 
and use the Nichols House for 
University-related entertaining 
and office space only, as had been 
the practice in recent University 
history. 

While Nichols House was 
home to Presidents Milton Eisen- 
hower and Lincoln Gordon from 
1958 to 1972, in 1972, when Ste- 
ven Muller took over as chief at 
Hopkins, he declined to take up 
residence in the two-story brick 
home. Mrs. Brody explained that 
as Muller had young daughters, 
an all-male campus was thought 
to be an inhospitable environ- 
ment for them. 

While off-campus living had 
become tradition for University 
presidents, the Brody family pre- 
ferred to have only one house that 
could also be accessible to the 
campus community; so the Uni- 
versity and the incoming presi- 
dent undertook the project of 
converting Nichols House from 
office space back into a home. 
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When a member of 
the Board of Trustees 
learned that the Brody 
family had decided to 
turn Nichols House 
back into a residence, 
he offered to personally 
finance the renovations 
and redecoration of the 
house. “We had an un- 
limited budget,” Mrs. 
Brody explained. 

While there were no 
specific restrictions on 
how the house would be 
refinished, Mrs. Brody 
attempted to maintain 
much of the traditional 
design of the house 
while simultaneously 
altering it to properly re- 
flect the character of the 
University. 

In the living room 
hangs a number of 
paintings, including 
one landscape painted 
by a Hopkins profes- 
sor. 

In a corner of the same room, 
two beautiful silk flower prints 
are displayed, found on a visit to 
the SAIS campus in Nanjing. 

Mrs. Brody explained that she 
preferred lesser-known pieces 
that are unique to the University 
and speak to its history. “I want- 
ed to make this a place to enter- 
tain students and professors,” 
she said. 

The Brodys’ residence of 12 
years exudes as much home-like 
warmth as it 
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the President’s House is witness 
to many hobbies of our outgoing 
President. In a small room, ad- 
jacent to Dr. Brody’s study, rests 
a fax machine, printers and of 
course, the pilot’s own flight sim- 
ulator. The living room promi- 
nently features a large piano, 
littered with sheet music of Ger- 
shwin and others. 

Both Brodys have their own 
personal study quarters — but 
at opposite ends of the house. 
Mrs. Brody 





absorbs _ light jokes that if 
through its wanted to make she and her 
massive win- ; husband 
dows. this a place to are both 
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only “one- __and professors tine yey) 
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the house have 
the benefit of light pouring in on 
two sides. 

Given Mrs. Brody’s proclivity 
for the outdoors, she’s created a 
beautiful space in the backyard 
with a patio, fountain and shrub- 
bery. 

What was originally known as 
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trained 
family dog, Molly, knows not 
to cross the border between the 
kitchen and dining room, which 
informally divides the Brody’s 
more personalized living space, 
which few visitors to the house 
see, from the parts of the house 
that are used principally for en- 


private side of historic Nichols House 
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tertaining and meetings. 

The swinging kitchen door 
and the difference in colors 
between the hardwood floors 
marks the division between the 
two areas, which Molly is sure to 
respect. While the more formal 
areas of the house boast a deep 
mahogany colored flooring, the 
kitchen features a lighter, sandy- 
colored floor that complements 
Mrs. Brody’s upbeat and enthusi- 
astic personality. 

The kitchen is spacious and 
rather gourmet, suitable for both 
the Brodys’ own use and for ca- 
tering companies who frequent- 
ly use the kitchen for Univer- 
sity functions at the house. Mrs. 
Brody chose to outfit the kitchen 
with, of course, a few more win- 
dows, and a speckled-gray gran- 
ite, which was, at the time of my 
visit, even more speckled due to 
the scattered fruits, onions and 
other fixings for that night's sup- 
per. 

Behind the kitchen are the 
family den, Mrs. Brody’s study 
and the master bedroom. 

While neither of the Brodys’s 
two children, now aged 28 and 
34, ever lived in Nichols House, 
both have their own bedrooms 
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The Nichols House, though situated right on campus, remains comfortably isolated from the University. 


on the second floor. 

The younger of two, 
their son’s room feels 
youthful, decorated 
with baseball memora- 
bilia. Their daughter’s 
room is piled up with 
boxes as the Brodys 
prepare to move West. 

While the house ex- 
udes the spirit of the 
Brody family and the 
history of the Univer- 
sity, there are certain 
rooms that remain 
strictly business. The 
small parlor on the first 
floor was “claimed” 
by ‘the trustees, who 
use the room to store 
briefcases and _ coats 
and to make business 
calls when they come 
to Nichols house for a 
lunch. 

However, in just a 
few weeks the Brody’s 
will be leaving for a 
month-long trip abroad, 
before they settle down in Cali- 
fornia. The couple will be mov- 
ing to Southern California where 
Dr. Brody will serve his new post 
at The Salk Institute. How- 
ever, Mrs. Brody explained 
that both she and her hus- 
band are from Northern 
California, where they still 
own a home in the Lake 
Tahoe area. 

President-elect Daniels 
and his family plan to fol- 
low the Brodys’ lead and 
reside on campus. While 
much of the furniture in 
the family den and other 
private spaces belongs to 
the family and will leave 
with them, other pieces, 
like the large and elegant 
dining room table, will 
remain as part of the 
Nichols House collec- 
tion. There are no specific 
guidelines as to how the 
House must be decorated, 
and there is no guarantee 
that another generous 
trustee would fund a re- 
decoration. 

By all accounts, one is 
not needed. The house 
gleams with elaborate 
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white woodwork and_panel- 
ing, dark burnished hardwood 
floors, oriental rugs and care- 
fully matched furniture. And of 
course — lots of light. 

Mrs. Brody walked me to the 
front door where we stood and 
said our goodbyes under the 
watchful eyes of Thomas Nichols, 
who was enshrined in portrait 
hanging in the house he helped 
build. Nichols House is fittingly 
smaller than Mr. Nichols’s own 
40-room Georgian mansion, but 
the president’s residence is per- 
fectly in sync with the loveliness, 
warmth and light of a campus 
graced with brick walkways and 
blossoming cherry trees in the 
spring. 

As | zipped up my coat and 
stepped back onto campus prop- 
er, | thought about three months 
from now, when the Brodys will 
officially vacate the 50-year-old 
Georgian. | wonder whether the 
spirit they have imparted on the 
house will stick when a new ten- 
ant moves in. What’s certain is 
that the impact they have left on 
all the schools of this University, 
from Homewood to East Balti- 
more to SAIS, will not fade. 
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The Brodys spend much time in the family den, 
which is adorned with their personal touches. 








Thinking about your next step after graduation? Consider pursuing a rewarding career in 
teaching. The Johns Hopkins’ School of Education offers an Accelerated Master of Arts 


in Teaching (AMAT) program, which allows qualified JHU undergraduate students to begin 


their master's degree and teacher certification beginning their junior year. Maryland teacher 


certification qualifies you to teach in Maryland and most other states. 
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Hopkins will host the 2009 World Stem 
Cell Summit in Baltimore next fall. 


University to host 
World Stem Cell 
Summit next fall 


Maryland Gov. 
O'Malley announced on Wednes- 
day that Hopkins will host the 
2009 World Stem Cell Summit 
next September. 

More than a thousand scien- 
tists, government representa- 
tives and companies will con- 
verge in Baltimore to discuss the 
field of stem cell research. Topics 
of discussion will include re- 
search funding, ethics and regu- 
lation. 

Researchers hope that Presi- 
dent-elect Barack Obama _ will 
undo current restrictions on gov- 
ernment funding for stem cell re- 
search implemented by the Bush 
administration. 


Hopkins will co-host the sum- | 
mit with the University of Mary- | 


land. 


— Marie Cushing 


Brody to become 
trustee at Stanford 


Outgoing Hopkins President 
William Brody will join the Stan- 
ford Board of Trustees. 

Brody will become the 33rd 


member of the Board, and will | 


serve for a five-year term that be- 
gins in June. 

Brody is an alum of the school, 
having earned both his medical 
and doctoral degrees there. 


— Marie Cushing 


Hodson Trust 
awards Hopkins 
$3 million 


The Hodson Trust has award- 
ed Hopkins $3 million to be used 
for expenses that include schol- 
arships, construction and re- 
search. The gift was down from 
last year’s $3.5 million because of 
the faltering stock market. 

Three other Maryland col- 
leges — Hood College, St. John’s 
College and Washington Col- 
lege — were awarded the same 
amount. The trust has given a 
total of $210 million since it was 
started in 1936. 


— Marie Cushing 
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Harvard loses $8 
billion from 
endowment 


Harvard University has lost $8 
billion from its endowment fund, 
a decrease of 22 percent over just 
four months, because of stock 
market downturns. 

A letter sent to University 
deans by Harvard President Drew 
Faust warned that the endow- 
ment could decline by as much as 
30 percent by the end of June. 

[hirty-five percent of Har- 
vard’s operating budget comes 
from its endowment. 

Faust said the University plans 
to transfer funds into bonds that 
are not as susceptible to market 
fluctuations. 

The letter did not address any 
potential changes to financial aid, 
including the extensive grants to 
| underprivileged students. 


— Marie Cushing 
| 


California State 
University system 
‘to cut enrollment 


The California State University 
system is currently suffering as a 
result of state budget cuts. These 
government cuts directly impact 
| the ability of the California uni- 
versities to continue providing 
the same quality of education to 
all students in its system. 

The University system’s net- 
work, which has about 460,000 
students currently enrolled, can- 
not support the same number of 
students on a lower budget. As a 
result, Chancellor Charles Reid 
has announced plans to reduce 
enrollment by 10,000 students 
next year. 

The students who will be most 
affected are out-of-state appli- 
| cants and out-of-region Califor- 
| nia applicants. 

This cut in student enrollment 
comes during a time when the 
number of applications to the 
California State Universities for 
the fall of 2009 has increased ap- 
proximately 20 percent. 
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— Sarah Capponi 
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Peru has been considering taking legal action against Yale University to retrieve certain Incan artifacts from Machu Picchu. 


Peru and Yale 
move closer to 
court battle over 
Incan artifacts 


Yale University and the coun- 
try of Peru have been locked in a 
disagreement over Yale’s appro- 
priation and continued retention 
of certain Incan artifacts. 

The Peruvian government 
wants the artifacts, which were 
discovered at Machu Picchu, to 
be returned to their country of 
origin. 

The artifacts were uncovered 
by Hiram Bingham III, an explor- 
er who brought many of his dis- 
coveries back to the University 
between 1911 and 1915. 

The Peruvian government has 
been discussing taking legal ac- 
tion against Yale since April 2008, 
but only recently has the reality 
of a court battle emerged. 

In September, the Peruvian 
foreign minister visited Yale to 
discuss the fate of both the arti- 
facts and the legal situation, but 
the meeting did very little to al- 
leviate tension. 

Though Yale would prefer not 


The number of graduates from Calif. State University will decline with enrollment cuts. 
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to engage in any legal battles, 
Peru has taken steps towards a 
trial, including hiring an attor- 
ney. 


— Sarah Capponi 


UPenn attempts 
to make financial 
aid, admissions 
bilingual 


The University of Pennsylva- 
nia is currently spearheading an 
initiative to print admissions and 
financial aid materials in both 
Spanish and English. 

The initiative is targeted to- 
wards parents of Penn students 
who do not have a proficiency in 
English. 

The Latino Coalition, as well 
as Dean of Admissions Eric Fur- 
da, are committed to following 
through with the new initiative, 
which includes hiring a trans- 
lator, implementing Spanish- 
speaking phone hours, and ulti- 
mately, translating the materials 
into multiple other languages. 

The results of making admis- 
sions and financial aid bilingual 
through translated material will 
not be ready until the spring of 
2009. 

In a survey of 233 Penn stu- 
dents, about 65 percent were of 
the opinion that bilingual mate- 
rials were not necessary. 

For those who responded to 
the survey, financial aid materi- 


als were the most vital things, if 
any, to be translated. 


— Sarah Capponi 


Fines for illegal 
downloads keep 
students from 
attending college 


Some students, faced with pi- 
racy charges from illegal down- 
loading music, have fines of such 
magnitude that they are prevent- 
ed from returning to college by 
financial distress. The Recording 
Industry Association of America 
settles many potential lawsuits 
through payments. 

In certain cases, such as those 
documented by Jodi Thesing- 
Ritter, associate dean of Student 
Development at the University 
of Wisconsin at Eau Claire, of 
26 students charged with piracy 
by the RIAA, two could not re- 
turn to the University as a result 
of their fines, which exceeded 
$3,000. 

Several students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin told the Wiscon- 
sin Daily that they are angry about’ 
the prevention of students from 
returning to school as a result of 
financial distress. They said that 
they do not believe that piracy 
charges should affect students’ 
lives to the extent of prohibiting 
them an education. 


— Sarah Capponi 





Yale surveys its 
drug culture 


Drug use at Yale University 
was recently measured in a pojl 
of its undergraduates. A polj 
found that Yale’s drug culture js 
approximately on par with other 
universities: Thirty-five percent 
of the responding undergradu- 
ates reported experimenting 
with illegal drugs during their 
time at the University, compared 
to the 36.6 percent of students na- 
tion-wide. 

Students who admit using 
drugs recreationally perceived a 
double standard between the use 
of so-called “harder” drugs and 
alcohol. 

Those interviewed directly felt 
alcohol was a drug with the capa- 
bility to cause more destruction 
than most other drugs.. These 
students believe that the drug 
culture at Yale is a safe one, 
where “drug nerds” use chemi- 
cals with full knowledge of all 
their effects, in the hopes that 
whatever drug they use will ex- 
pand their mental capacity. 


— Sarah Capponi 


MIT center plans 
to experiment 
with new media 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (MIT) signed a con- 
tract with a new television studio 
that will allow them to experi- 
ment with several new forms of 
media. MIT will collaborate with 
Plymouth Rock Studios in order 
to create the Center for Future 
Storytelling. 

The contract calls for three MIT 
professors and certain graduate 
students to collaborate with the 
production studio, which calls it- 
self Hollywood East. 

The group met recently to be- 
gin brainstorming ideas for new 
types of storytelling. Those who 
want to work on the project have 
been discussing technology for 
television such as holographic 
images and individualized pro- 
gramming — programming that 
would be intelligent enough to 
tell whether or not the viewer has 
seen the show before. 

The intensity of the program 
has surprised some people; all 
those who are currently working 
on it are committed to creating 
new media for a new, intercon- 
nected world, according to sever- 
al faculty administrators at MIT. 


— Sarah Capponi 
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University prohibits Confederate reception 


After 20-year tradition, Sons of Confederate Veterans barred from holding event on campus , 
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- The Colonel Harry W. Gilmor 
Camp precinct of the Sons of 
Confederate Veterans is outraged 





at Hopkins’s decision, according 
to several members. 

In an e-mail, Michael Wil- 
liams, Commander of the group, 
said he believes that “the practic- 
es of Hopkins [against] the First 
Amendment Rights promised by 
the Constitution, including the 
rights of our group ... are near 
Stalinist.” 

O’Shea responded that the 
University is not violating any 
civil rights. 

“This is not a free speech is- 
sue. The University has cho- 
sen not to rent a room, nothing 
more,” he wrote in a follow-up 
e-mail. 

Regardless, several members 
of the SCV said they feel the Uni- 
versity is rejecting their right to 
peacefully assemble. 

“The sole purpose of this 
event is to remember and honor 
the lives of two great Ameri- 
cans who served their country 
(Virginia), risking all to perform 
what they saw as their duty,” 
Donald Steven Smith, first lieu- 
tenant commander of the Gilmor 
Camp, wrote in an e-mail. 

According to SCV Adjutant 
Elliot Cummings, the longstand- 
ing tradition of the reception in 


_ Shriver Hall did not seem to of- 


fend students or faculty mem- 
bers. 





“The only part of the event 
that actually took place [on cam- 
pus] was the reception ... this in- 
cluded coffee, hot chocolate and 
pastries for all participants and 
spectators, [whether they were] 
federal, confederate or civilian, 
who often had stood in severe 
cold for up to two hours to take 
part in or view the ceremony,” 
Cumming said. 

When asked why the Universi- 
ty had changed 


Lee and Jackson Monument. We 
will not be deterred from hold- 
ing this important annual cer- 
emony due to the unjust actions 
of Hopkins,” Cummings said in 
an e-mail. 

Members of the SCV wouldn't 
comment on any potential legal 
action they might take. “The Uni- 
versity is confident that it is well 


within its legal rights,” O’Shea 
said. ; 


t Students’ re- 
ms was ee i ins PR ae ates te ee 
foane them 2 This is not a free speech ae pee 
rane ee issue. The University been mixed. 
said that a few 
complaints has chosen not to rent ee geass 
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v not be allow 
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fair to say that, 
as far as I know, the issue had not 
previously been brought to the 
attention of anyone in a policy 
making position,” he said. 

So far, no students or faculty 
members have come forward to 
support the SCV in their efforts, 
Hopkins does. not have its own 


. student chapter of the SCV _ 


Despite Hopkins’s decision 


not to allow the SCV to host its” 
reception on campus, the event — 


will continue. 4 
“The ceremony will take place 
on Jan. 17, 2009 at 11 a.m. at the 


aia . ce ff 4 


Made them sud 
[ban them] now?" 


_ sha Jamnedas sai 


[the flag] as a 
historical artifact but it repre- 
sents prejudice and disunity,” 
senior Shiraz Rahim said. He 
agreed with the University’s de- 
cision because “Hopkins is pri- 
vate property and [the SCV’s] ac- 
tions promote disunity.” 

Another student was sur- 


prised that Hopkins has allowed 


this group on campus for the past 


20 years. 
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Future convenience store in 
Mt. Vernon faces controversy 


By DAN FURMAN 
Staff Writer 


Idyllic Mount Vernon P| 
home to the Johns Hopkins Pea- 
body Institute, the Walters Art 
museum and the striking neo- 
Gothic United Methodist church 
could soon have a new neighbor. 

The owner of the now va- 
cant property on the corner of 
Charles and Center streets has 
entered into an agreement to 
lease the property for 35 years to 
7-Eleven. ; 

While Peabody students may 
relish the idea of having a3am.- 
taquito just a short walk away, 
some in the community fear that 
it will be a detriment to both the 
historic character and overall se- 
curity of the area. 

But the owner of the property, 
Gregory Friedman, asserted that 
it would provide essential ser- 
vices to seniors living at a nearby 
senior center and additionally be 
a great convenience to Peabody 
students. 

“We continue to want to put 
what's best for the community 
within the space, the community 
organization does not necessar- 
ily speak for the whole commu- 
nity,” Friedman said. 

The proposed 24-hour 7-Elev- 
en would become the only retail 
establishment within Mt. Vernon 
Place, one of only four areas in 
Maryland to have been designat- 
ed as a National Historic Land- 
mark District. From an economic 
standpoint, this troubles many 
residents of the area. 

“Its low end use, an indication 
that you are dealing at bottom 
of economic chain,” Paul War- 
ren, chair of the Development 
and Zoning Committee for the 
Mount Vernon-Belvedere Asso- 
ciation, said. “[This development 
is] emblematic of economic times. 
A prime location like that, you 
would look to get a high end use. 
7-Eleven is not high end retail.” 

The Mount Vernon-Belve- 
dere Association initiated an 
emergency fundraising drive in 
an attempt to buy the property 
from the current owner after the 
plans to locate a 7-Eleven became 
known. 

According to Warren, his as- 
sociation was able to raise $300 
thousand in three weeks and 
made an offer 
of $450 thou- 


ace, 





curtailing some aspects of the 
development. His bill will pro- 
pose that no convenience store 
may operate between the hours 
of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m. in a land- 
mark district. 

While some in the commu- 
nity association acknowledge 
that opening a 24-hour conve- 


Reporter 


experiences 
ROTC drills 
‘firsthand 


nience store in the area around | 


Peabody is economically viable, 
Steven Shen, an area ‘resident 
and chair of the Architectural 
Review board of the Mt. Vernon- 
Belvedere Association, contend- 
ed that the area would require 
increased policing because of its 
presents. 


“[Drug] dealers and clients, as | 


well as prostitutes and johns may 
be frequenting this store,” Shen 
said. 

Members of the community 
association asserted that the 
city’s planned 300-bed home- 
less shelter on the 600 block of 
Fallsway, three blocks east of the 
proposed 7-Eleven location, was 
a potential security factor which 
concerned them. 

“Students and seniors would 
use it during normal business 


hours, after midnight it’s a whole | 
other cast of charters that fre- | || 


quent this store,” Shen said. 
Despite the fears which the 7- 
Eleven has engendered in some, 


opposition to the store is not | 


monolithic in the community. 

“I have heard from Peabody 
students who want the conve- 
nience of having a place to buy 
cigarettes after the bars close,” 
Cole said. 

Currently, the nearest 24-hour 
convenience store to Peabody, 
which is a 7-Eleven, is five blocks 
away. Some perceive this as a po- 
tentially unsafe situation. 

“If, after having a couple of 
beers a Peabody student wants to 
get some cigarettes late at night, 
they would have to walk through 
some areas which they would 
otherwise probably not want to 
be in,” Friedman said. 

Thus far Peabody’s administra- 
tion has remained neutral on the 
proposed 7-Eleven development. 

“Peabody did not and does 
not support the [vacant space on 
the corner of Charles and Cen- 
ter streets] being occupied by a 
7-Eleven. However, neither are 
we opposed to it,” Jeffery Shar- 
key, director 
of the Peabody 


sand for the The community Institute, wrote 
property which ; : in an e-mail 
was turned Organization does not to a concerned 
down by the necessarily speak for see as ie 
owner. f 

Of the mon- the whole community. was shared 
ey raised by e with the News- 
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sand came from cash-strapped 
Baltimore City, which Warren 
took as an indication that those 
outside the community see 
the proposed development as 
potentially detrimental to the 
community. 

“For community, this is not 
going to be the type’ of place 
which is going to draw invest- 
ment,” Warren said. 

This sentiment was echoed by 
City Councilman William Cole. 
His 11th District includes Mt. 
Vernon Place. 

“(The Mt. Vernon] neighbor- 
hood is one of Baltimore’s true 
gems. You want to preserve your 
historical neighborhoods as best 
you can, and it’s been one of the 
reasons people are moving from 
D.C.,” Cole said. 

There are no current laws 
which prohibit retail usage in 
Mt. Vernon Place. The only re- 
strictions will be on signage, 
which Warren said would only 
amount to no “big Slurpy” ad- 
vertising the location of the 7- 
Eleven. 

Addressing these concerns that 
the 7-Eleven would indelibly alter 
the character of the area, Fried- 
man, the owner 7-Eleven’s pro- 
posed home, contended that these 
fears have been exaggerated. 

“(The Mt. Vernon-Belvedere 
Association] jumped to conclu- 
sion as to what appearance would 

be without realizing how it could 
be integrated into the historic 
fabric of the community,” Fried- 
According to Friedman, some 

of the community association's 
resistance was because the 7 


<e isitor’s center. 
‘ ts to introduce leg- 
lation this Thursday aimed at 





tended that the property owner 
contacted Peabody early in his 
negotiations with 7-Eleven and 
that the position it took allowed 
for the negotiations to proceed. 

“The main reason [the prop- 
erty owner] moved forward with 
7-Eleven is because Peabody did 
not object,” Cole said. 

Others also spoke of what 
they perceive to be Peabody and 
Hopkins’s tacit support for the 
development. 

“Peabody won't go on record, 
but a percentage of staff views it 
as positive for the student body,” 
Friedman said. 

A spokesman for Peabody 
stated that the administration is 
aware that some people in the 
community opposed the open- 
ing of a 7-Eleven and would meet 
with the Mt. Vernon-Belvedere 
Association to hear more about 
their concerns. 

According to Friedman, leas- 
ing the property to 7-Eleven is 
not a done deal. 

“We're continuing to work 
through the issue and address 
any and all issues raised by com- 
munity and city and all other in- 
terested parties,” he said. 

In a statement provided by 
Peabody, it “will continue to co- 
operate with the area’s cultural 
preservation and economic de- 
velopment organizations and 
with the City [on the] sometitnes 
different approaches regarding 
the legitimate uses of the neigh- 
borhood’s buildings and parks.” 

However, as in past instances, 
some characterized Hopkins and 
Peabody’s attitude as aloof and 
detached from the community. 

“If you start thinking that 
you are just bare buildings and 
not part of the community, that 
is when you start to have prob- 
lems,” Cole said. 


a 
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an important part of any drive 
with members of the ROTC, and 


| singing along was basically a re- 


quirement. 
“You should have seen them 
the time we had a Disney CD,” 


| Henderson told me over the 
| shouting of Tim McGraw lyrics. 








However, the real excitement 
began shortly after | dumped my 
borrowed army gear in the bar- 
racks. 

While I would be spending the 
night in the barracks with the se- 
niors (MS-IVs), sophomores (MS- 
Ils) and freshmen (MS-Is) cadets, 
the juniors (MS-IIIs) were spend- 
ing the night at a patrol base they 
had set up. 

Basically, they had their sleep- 
ing bags on the ground in the 
middle of the woods. 

The MS-IVs had planned a 
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COURTESY OF LAURA M 


As part of the STX, cadets use only silent gestures to communicate while crossing a wide-open field undetected by the “enemy.” 


awake since the heater persisted 
in making sounds like cymbals 
crashing all night long. At first 
I had wondered if cadets were 
communicating in Morse code 
from the rooms on either side of 

me. 
Cadets started the day with 
what some de- 














COURTESY OF LAURA MUTH 
During the navigation training exercises, cadets were given 
coordinates and compasses to reach a series of checkpoints. 


bit of a surprise for the MS-IIIs 
that night. Shortly after arrival, 
I set out with them for an am- 
bush. 

Armed with real M-16 rifles 
loaded with blank ammunition, 
they started down the road in 
two lines. Cadets had to leave 
five to 10 meters in between each 
of them, to minimize casualties 
in case of a grenade, the blast ra- 
dius of which is approximately 
five meters. 

As they walked through the 
darkness, important details about 
the mission were discussed. Spe- 
cifically, they determined that my 
code name would be “Rabbit.” 

Bushyager also questioned the 
MS-IVs on their plan of attack. 

“Right now you guys have 
too much testosterone and not 
enough planning,” Bushyager 
said. 

The MS-IVs chose to set up a 
new patrol base. However, as a 
few scouts were venturing into 
the woods to survey the area, 
Henderson got a phone call from 
Pomper, head of the Hopkins 
cadre, cancelling the ambush. 

Disappointed, the MS-IVs 
headed back to the barracks 
while Bushyager took me to see 
the MS-III patrol base. 

A few flashlights with red fil- 
ters hung from tree branches pro- 
vided the only light. Most cadets 
and cadre members were already 
in their olive green sleeping bags, 
gathered together in small clus- 
ters. | was shivering, but every- 
one assured me that the sleeping 
bags were very warm. 

Still, | was glad to head back to 
the barracks. Once there, I went 
to the Tactical Operation Control 
(TOC), where Cadet Major Ste- 
phen Dunay, an MS-IV, and Ca- 
det Captain James Robbins told 
me about the plan for the next 
day. 


Saturday Morning: Naviga- 
tion Agitation 


It was exactly 4:14 a.m. when 
a cadet knocked on my door. I 


| had spent much of the night half 


scribed as “the 
joys of an MRE” 
(Meal, Ready-to- 
Eat). MREs come 
packaged in 
plastic and card- 
board, with a bag 
that has a chemi- 
cal reactant that 
cooks the MRE 
when water is 
added. 

While they 
contain 3,500 cal- 
ories, MREs are 
not appetizing. 

It was com- 
mon knowledge 
which meals 
were to be avoid- 
ed at all costs, 
such as the egg 
and cheese om- 
elet. On the other 
hand, to pass up 
crackers and pea- 
nut butter was “a 








felony.” 
As they fin- 
ished eating, 


the cadets were 
given the coor- 
dinates for their 
land navigation 
exercise and split 
into teams. 

The official 
start time of the activity was 
0600, Army-speak for 6 a.m. They 
had until 9:30 a.m. Before 7 a.m., 
MS-III Cadet Kavanaugh had re- 
turned, sweaty but successful. 

“45 minutes. That’s record 
time,” Robbins said. 

Some cadets were still in the 
process of plotting their points 
on the map. I was curious as to 
what happened if a cadet didn’t 
find the required three points. 

“We don’t want to find out,” 
MS-I Tianna Grey said. 

“Lexpect the juniors to be about 
90 percent [successful]” Pomper 
said. “The freshmen, well, I ex- 
pect them to find north.” 

After finding two points, MS- 
Il Cadet Sergeant Jesse Cody 
found time to talk to me. 

“Tt should be a long day,” he 
said, “So far, so good. I've got no 
complaints.” 
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The same was not true for 
Cadets Grey and Ball, who after 
about an hour talked to Pomper 
and discovered that their com- 
pass was not working right. 

“Well, that explains why we 
haven't found any points,” Grey 
said. 

In the 20-degree weather the 
cadets’ assignment was not en- 
viable. Still, one pair managed 
to get a fire going, and Major 
Heather Levy and Cadet Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Sean Ashby, the bat- 
talion commander, constructed 
a lean-to they called their “super 
hooch.” 


STX [Squad Tactical Exercis- 
es] Lanes: Mission Possible 


I started off with Squad Four, 
where MS-II Cadet Corporal Pat- 
rick Boyle was assigned as my li- 
aison within the squad. 

Squad 4's first STX Lane task 
was an area reconnaissance (re- 
con.) They had to cross a wide- 
open field of tall, thick yellow 
grass without being detected and 
survey the area. 

Communication between ca- 
dets was virtually nonexistent. 
Hand gestures expressed orders 
to stop, move on or drop to the 
ground and crawl. They did not 
encounter the enemy, a role per- 
formed by cadre members and 
MS-IVs. 

“T like it better that way,” Boyle 
said. 

Later, I joined Cadet Sergeant 
First Class June Struder, who 
was in the process of setting up 
an ambush. Her squad was ly- 
ing on the ground behind logs or 
trees for cover, rifles trained on 
the road nearby. Some even had 
leaves scattered on their backs to 
enhance their camouflage. 

“Set your weapons on semi,” 
Struder said, then explained that 
‘semi’ meant that each time a ca- 
det pulled the trigger they would 
fire one round. 

Minutes later, a red SUV 
rolled down the road. At Strud- 
er’s command, the squad opened 

fire. Moving so fast I almost was 
not aware of what was happen- 
ing, the cadre members in the 
vehicle parked, threw open the 
doors and jumped out, return- 
ing fire. They took cover on the 
other side of the vehicle, but 
eventually were ‘killed’ by the 
squad. 

With the enemy down, the ca- 
dets ran to check the bodies, con- 
firming the kill by kicking the 


fallen soldier in the groin. Fortu- 
nately for the cadre, Struder had 
ordered her squad to just kick 
their boots instead. 

Each enemy combatant then 
had to be checked for booby 
traps, specifically grenades that 
might be beneath their body. 

One cadet watched as another 
straddled the enemy’s body, then 
hooked their arms under the en- 
emy’s arms and rolled them over. 
That way the watching cadet can 
see if there is a grenade and shout 
to warn the rest of the squad to 
take cover. The dead body will 
shield the soldier rolling it over. 

The first fallen enemy was 
clear. The second revealed a 
grenade. Everyone dove to the 
ground as he briefly came back to 
life to throw the practice grenade 
farther away. 

Although the practice gre- 
nades used by the Blue Jay Battal- 
ion are not real, Pomper told me 
they were still powerful enough 
to blow off a finger if it was still 
in someone’s hand when it ex- 
ploded. 

With no casualties and both 
enemy guards dead, Struder’s 
STX Lane seemed successful. 
She reported on the weapons 
and maps found on the enemy to 
the MS-IV with her squad, Cadet — 
Major Hyejin Kwon. 

The next two STX Lanes were 
also ultimately successful. The 
squad knocked out a ‘bunker, 
a lean-to covered with a camou- 
flage tarp and then moved into 
contact with the enemy, a task 
where they basically just try to 
determine where the enemy was 
and then engage. Ideally they 
maintain the element of sur- 
prise. 

They even weathered a Ram- 
bo-like charge from an enemy 
combatant near the end of their 
last engagement. 

The cadets also completed 
their night land navigation. 
This time MS-Is and —IIs were in 
groups of three, while the MS-IIIs 
once again worked alone. 

“I think everything went well 
given that we’re still learning,” 
Dunay told me afterward. “As an 
MS-III you lead at a squad level. 
As an MS-IV, you're thrown into 
the battalion level. There’s a lot 
we can improve on, but that'll 
just make our spring FTX that 
much better.” 

He placed special significance 
on the fact that there were no 
major injuries during the week- 
end. 
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Several Hopkins students plan to study abroad in India next semester. 


No changes to 


abroad policy 


as Univ. monitors situation 


(hange in abroad policy dependent on State Dept. warning 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
a high level of vigilance and to 
take appropriate steps to increase 
their security awareness,” the 
alert read. 

According to Paula Burger, 
dean of undergraduate education 
and vice provost, any change 
in University policy regarding 
study abroad in India is largely 
dependent on whether the State 
Department issues such a warn- 
ing. 

“Should such a warning be 





spend next semester in India will 
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Charles Village community reacts to Mumbai attacks 


Rahul D’Mello, Hopkins senior 
and president of South Asian Stu- 
dents at Hopkins (SASH), grew 
up in Mumbai. His entire family 
lives there, and the train station 
that his uncle travels through on 
the way to work was one of the 
terrorists’ targets. 

“1 think everybody’s shaken 
up because even though you hear 
about terrorist attacks, it’s never 
really places that you're familiar 
with. But these are landmarks. 
Whenever we go visit India, we 
visit the Taj hotel,” he said. “It’s 
frightening that people would be 
so merciless.” 

D’Mello noted the uncertainty 
experienced in the hours follow- 
ing the attacks. 

“Since the attacks actually 
happened at night, nobody really 


| knew about them over there until 


the next morning,” he said. “We 


| knew more about what was go- 
| ing on with the attacks here than 


attend programs based in cities | 


other than Mumbai. 

For Marie Cushing, a junior 
and current layout editor at the 
News-Letter, her plans to study 


they did over there.” 

Chandni Choiphramani, a 
Hopkins freshman, has family in 
India. The tragedy affected many 
of her friends very profoundly. 

“T have friends in India who 
had parents, uncles and aunts 
who were eating in the hotel and 
were shot,” she said. “Knowing 
that innocent people have been 
killed — it’s really sad.” 


support to 
thecommuni- 
ties that they 
serve,” Gopin 
said. sa) hey 
are homes 
of goodness 
and kindness, 
where some- 
one is there 
with an open 
heart and a 
smile to greet 
and to help 
ev. et ¥ Onl & 
with whatev- 
er needs they 
may have.” 

The  cou- 
ples that 
run Chabad 
Houses often 
make great 
sacrifices to 
do so, choos- 
ing to live in 
areas where 
they are iso- 
lated from 
the Jewish 
community 
in order to 
fulfill their 
calling. 

The Holtzbergs moved to 
Mumbai in 2003. The couple 
served tens of thousands of peo- 





Many mem- ple from the 
| bers of the Jewish  com- 
Chabad com- Even though you munity | who 
| munity have ] bower ict stayed at their 
| already shown lear about terrors home. 
their _ resolve attacks, it’s never “Their sole 
by committing 5 objective is to 
themselves really places you're commit them- 
to replace the “1: . selves, even 
Halsheres at familiar with. But to far-fledged 
the Chabad these are landmarks. corners of the 


abroad in India next semester | 


have not been affected by last 
week’s events. 

“It’s definitely something 
that’s scary ... but I decided that 
the potential experience, what I 
hope to get out of the trip, will 
outweigh those concerns,” she 





| House in Mum- 


issued, we would follow our - said. 

policy and procedural proto- Cushing will attend Interna- 
cols. But, at tional Educa- 
this time, no tion for Stu- 
such formal “‘[t’s definitely dents  (IES)’s 
warning has a ‘ program in 
been issued, something that’s Delhi. Her | 


so we expect to 
stay in a very 
attentive moni- 
toring posture 


scary ... but I decided 
that the potential 


include ex- 
cursions with 
the program 


as the situa- experience will out- to various 
tion develops,” weigh those concerns.” cultural sites 
Burger wrote within India 
in an e-mail to — MARIE CUSHING, but will not 
the News-Let- include Mum- 
ter. JUNIOR pa). 

However, ac- While 
cording to Citti, Cushing was 


the State De- 

partment warning is only one of 
several factors taken into account 
when determining the Universi- 
ty’s study abroad policy. 

“Decisions concerning 
whether or not to run spring 
programs in India will depend 
on a number of factors, includ- 
ing ongoing developments (in- 
cluding travel advisories and 
warning messages from the De- 
partment of State), the location 
of the program, the ability of 
the provider to provide emer- 
gency support to participants 
and a number of other impor- 
tant considerations,” Citti wrote 
in an e-mail. 

Though Hopkins does not 
operate any programs in India, 
students frequently decide to 
attend programs operated by 
other universities and organi-. 
zations. 

Citti noted that several Hop- 
kins students plan to study 
abroad in India next semester, 
though due to student confiden- 
tiality exact numbers could not 
be released. 

All of the students planning to 





only provided 
with the travel itinerary this past 
Monday, she was given no indi- 
cation that the absence of Mum- 
bai from the program was due to 
the attacks. 

She hopes that the University 
will not change its policy and 
permit her to travel to India for 
the spring semester. 

“Yl be devastated if the Uni- 
versity or the [IES] program de- 
cides to cancel it,” she said. 

Cushing said she was contact- 
ed by e-mail Tuesday evening by 
the Office of Study Abroad ask- 
ing if she or her family had any 
concerns regarding her study 
abroad plans. 

According to a report issued 
by the Institute of International 
Education in November, 2,627 
Americans studied abroad in 
India during the 2006-2007 aca- 
demic year. 

This placed India as the 20th 
most popular destination, but 
with a 24.2 percent increase 
from the previous year, India’s 
popularity as a study abroad 
destination is growing rap- 
idly. 


701 N. Charles St., an employee 
‘robbed at gunpoint as they wer 


itinerary will | 





bai. 

Last night, 
the University’s 
Chabad House 
held a_ video 
presentation commemorating 
the legacy of Rabbi Gavriel and 
Rivkah Holtzberg. Many Hop- 
kins students and members of 
the Chabad community attended 
to honor the Holtzberg’s sacri- 
fice. 

Chabad homes exist around 
the world and are usually run 
by young Hasidic couples. Gopin 
and his wife Channi described 
the homes’ purpose. 

“They provide both spiritual 


— RAHuL D’MELLO 


world ... for one 
simple reason: 
to help other 


SENIOR 5 : 
people,” Gopin 
said. 

The Chabad 


House that the terrorists at- 
tacked was on a side street, not 
in the main plaza area. Rabbi 
Gopin emphasized that the at- 
tack was a deliberate and tar- 
geted strike against Jews. 

“The forces of good and evil 
met in that Chabad House,” Go- 
pin said. “It represented two 
different extremes of two dif- 
ferent types of people: on one 
side, animalistic instincts at the 
lowest levels; on the other, two 
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The Chabad House, which is located at 2701 N. Charles St., represents the minority group under attack. 


wonderful people who had just 
one sole purpose: to seek good- 
ness, kindness and to help oth- 
ers.” 

After three anxious days of 
waiting without any news, all 
six hostages inside the Chabad 
House were found murdered, 
including the Holtzberg cou- 
ple. Rivkah Holtzberg was five 
months pregnant. 

The only two survivors from 
the attack were the Holtzberg’s 
two-year-old son, Moshe, and the 
nanny, Sandra Samuel, who res- 
cued him. 

Rabbi Gopin emphasized that 
the attacks will only strengthen 
the Chabad community’s resolve 
to do good deeds and to serve 
Jews around the world. 

Similarly, IGSA is also re- 
solved to draw something posi- 
tive out of the calamity. 

The group is assembling a 
memorandum of changes that 
they want to see implemented in 
India. The memorandum will be 
displayed at Friday’s vigil. In con- 
cert with several other colleges, 
they will combine the memoran- 
dums into one and send it to the 
Indian media and government. 

Talapatra pointed out that 
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the memorandum provided a 
medium for students to change 
some of their feelings of anger 
or helplessness into positive ac- 
tion. 

“T think at this time there’s a 
lot of anger about what has hap- 
pened and about the absolute 
lack of action that we've received 
so far,” he said. “I know it might 
sound feeble and _ ineffective, 
but it’s a start to get people mo- 
bilized so that we stop talking 
about things and start trying to 
do something about them.” 

Talapatra hoped that the stu- 
dents’ efforts would help to cata- 
lyze genuine change. 

“That's how democracy works: 
You keep putting pressure on 
the authorities and you don’t let 
them forget,” he said. “As soon 
as you forget, they'll forget, and 
that’s it.” 

The Chabad movement has 
taken a similar attitude in its re- 
sponse to the tragedy. 

“We know one thing,” Gopin 
said in a solemn tone. “There's 
only one way to counter such 
evil, and that is to bring even 
more goodness to this world. 
That’s what Chabad’s response is, 
and that’s what it will be.” 





Hopkins'’s Top Model benefits Dream to Reality foundation 


By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


Twenty-two students walked 
down the runway on Tues- 
day evening as part of Vision 
XChange’s fourth annual Hop- 
kins’s Top Model event, benefit- 
ting the Dream to Reality Foun- 
dation. 

The event featured 11 men 
and 11 women from differ- 
ent student organizations who 
competed in three rounds to be- 
come the “next top model.” The 
winners were sophomore Kara 
Mirski, representing the J-Walk 
dance team, and junior Rami 
Zeidan, representing men’s soc- 
Cer. 

The Dream to Reality Founda- 
tion, which the event benefitted, 
is a nonprofit organization deter- 
mined to improve the education 
and health systems for children 
in Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public by building boarding 
schools for them. 

The money raised goes to- 
wards building and furnishing 
the schools, as well as paying 
teachers to take care of the chil- 
dren. 

VX decided to donate their 
profits to the Dream to Reality 
Foundation because of the per- 
sonal connection the group has 
with the cause. Sophomore and 
VX member Lize-Anne Bonhom- 
me’s parents were the founders 
of the organization. 

“We know exactly where the 
funds are going. We're getting 
[the children] off the plantation 
and into sanitary homes,” Paige 
Knowles, senior and co-chair of 
VX, said. 

Children currently live on 
sugar-cane plantations in card- 
board boxes, even during hur- 
ricane seasons. In some cases, 
children begin working as pros- 
titutes or field laborers before 
they even reach adolescence. 

The Top Model event fea- 
tured not only the models from 
different student organiza- 
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Kara Mirski, from the J-Walk dance team, won the women’s Top Model competition. 


tions, but also presentations 
between rounds by Raymond 
Joseph, ambassador of Haiti to 
the United States, and Gerald 
and Micheline Bonhomme, the 
founders of Dream to Reality. 
Additionally, there was a perfor- 
mance by VIVAZ, Hopkins’s Af- 
rican and Caribbean Performing 
Arts Company. 

The event collected money 
through a $5 flat rate for admis- 
sion, in addition to encouraging 
the audience to donate in order 
to support their favorite model. 
After each round, shoeboxes 
were passed around to audi- 
ence members so they could put 
money into the box with their 
favorite model’s name on it. 
Models with the most money in 
their boxes moved onto the next 
round. 

VX is a part of the Center for 
Social Concern. According to 
Knowles, “the purpose of Vision 
Xchange is to spread awareness 
through events to inspire stu- 
dents to make global changes.” 

Bill Tiefenwerth, director of 
the Center for Social Concern, 


Salmah Rizvi, founder of Vision 
Xchange and Carrie Bennett, se- 
curity liaison, judged the event. 

According to several attend- 
ees, the event was a success. 

“The event ex- 
ceeded my expec- 
tations because 
I thought it was 
going to be re- 
ally disorganized 
because I haven't 
been to that many 
student events. I 
was just surprised 
because I didn’t re- 
ally think it would 
be so professional 
looking, and it was 
cool to hear the 
ambassador from 
Haiti,” freshman 
Hannah_ Holliday 
said. 

Additionally, the 
models __ reported 
having an _ enjoy- 
able time. “There 
was a lot of group 
bonding back 
stage,” Mirski said. 





. . . 
Junior Remi Zeidan from the 
winner of VX's men’s Competition for Top Model. 


“We were all excited to be there 
to represent our groups.” 

“It was really cool and the 
guy in the Santa suit [John “J.J.” 
Giampa representing Pi Kappa 
Alpha] was pretty awesome. I 
definitely made new friends and 
I learned that the upperclass- 
men aren't as scary as I thought 
they were,” freshman partici- 
pant John Pierre Cardenas, who 
represented the Filipino Student 
Association, said. 

Cardenas said he got involved 
because “my personality fit the 
whole modeling thing and [FSA 
knew] I wouldn't feel uncomfort- 
able.” 

Cardenas said he thought that 
the voting process should have 
been better publicized alongside 
the event. 

“Most of the participants 
didn’t know that the voting 
would require money, so lots 
of people [who were modeling] 
didn’t invite their friends or the 

people they invited didn’t know 
to bring extra money to donate. 
Because of that they didn’t get a 
lot of votes,” Cardenas said. 
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know my Southern 
tood Well. Growing up 
in North Carolina and 
frequently traveling to 
such culinary capitals 
as Charleston has introduced me 
to all kinds of Southern cooking. 
Classic Southern staples such My 
grits, fried okra and biscuits hav e 
been a key part of my upbringing, 
so I was more than thrilled to see 
similar offerings on the menu at 


bright walls splashed with red 
and yellow. Tables and booths are 
scattered throughout the rather 
large dining room. 

the room 
was decorated with Christmas 
wreaths and holly. “Silver Bells” 
played softly in the background. 
The open kitchen showed that 
Miss Shirley’s has nothing to 


During my visit, 


hide in terms of food preparation 
and quality. 


Miss Shirley’s The ser 
fiss ; er- 
Caté and Bak- lite, vice at Miss 
ery. This eclec- Fe \ Shirley’s a AS 
tic, gourmet ao, | excellent. Our 
home-style res- =) . 
: i waitress was 
taurant offers Sant: friendly and 
‘ 
southern-in- iN 
‘is a in attentive, and 
Site aie 
spired break our food was 
fast and lunch ready in a 
daily. a : 
daily. re timely manner. 
Miss — Shir- 


ley’s sits along 
a row of sever- 
al respectable 
restaurants on 
Cold Spring 
Road near Loyola College. The 
area is about a five-minute drive 
from campus, or a short walk 
from the Loyola Collegetown 
Shuttle stop. 

Miss Shirley’s is named in 
memory of Shirley McDowell, 
a local cook who specialized in 
fresh Southern cuisine. She was 
a crucial part of The Classic Ca- 
tering People, a restaurant group 
owned by the Dopkin family, 
who also opened this restaurant. 
The restaurant aims to reflect 
“the sassy charm and sheer joy 
in preparing food” that Miss 
Shirley possessed. The head chef, 
Bridgette Bledsoe, has worked 
with the Dopkin family to create 
a menu emulating McDowell's 


Passion. 
The restaurant’s interior is 
tasteful and comfortable with 





Food Fan-addict 


No complaints 
in this depart- 
ment. 

I found the 
lengthy menu 
overwhelming 
at times, but nearly everything 
sounded delicious. The breakfast 
menu Offers items a la carte, such 
as benne seed biscuits, chocolate 
chunk scones, gooey cinnamon 
rolls, apple-wood smoked bacon 
and fried green tomatoes. Fried 
green tomatoes are a delicacy in 
the South. I was excited to spot a 
taste of home! 


Laseter 


The menu also offers house 
specialties, which include eclec- 
tic dishes such as coconut cream- 
stuffed french toast, which 
sounds incredibly rich, and a 
grilled breakfast kabob, com- 
prised of turkey sausage, red po- 
tatoes, bacon, apples, tomatoes, 
mushrooms and bell peppers 
with a mango glaze. What a com- 
bination of flavors! 

The menu goes on — there 
is an entire section of offerings 





MISS SHIRLEY'S CAFE 











Lunch 


Location: 513 West Cold Spring Lane 
Phone: (410) 889-5272 


Mon - Fri: 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Sat. - Sun: 7:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 





Hours: 


NEWS & FEATURES 


dubbed “Cakes off 
the Griddle,” with 
imaginative options 
such as marble swirl 
pancakes or cinna- 
mon Danish 
cakes or waffles. 
And what break- 
fast menu would be 
complete without 
omelettes? Miss Shir- 
ley’s offers several 
specialty omelettes, 
such as the Mary- 
land omelette, which 
includes jumbo lump 
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crab, tomatoes and 
Swiss cheese (be 
forewarned of the 
ever-so-pricey but 
scrumptious local 
crab meat). After 
nearly 20 minutes 
of menu _ perusing, 


my companion and 
I finally reached a 
decision. We started 
off with a plate of 
savory grits. These 
grits are mixed with 
apple-wood smoked 
bacon and_= served 
with diced tomatoes 
and chives as a garnish. Grits are 
made from finely ground kernels 
of white or yellow corn. The key to 
tasty grits is using yellow corn or 
a combination of the two colors. 
Miss Shirley’s yellow grits were 
packed with flavor and were de- 
liciously thick and creamy when 
combined with butter and heavy 
cream (rather unhealthy addi- 
tions). They are the best I have 
tasted in Baltimore. 

Amy’s Bagel, a house spe- 
cialty, is a three-layered bagel 
sandwich with,smoked salmon, 
cream cheese, Swiss cheese, let- 
tuce, tomato, capers and Bermu- 
da onion (I withheld the capers 
and onions). 

There is no way anyone would 
ever finish this dish. The smoked 
salmon met my __ standards, 
but its flavors were somewhat 
masked by the overwhelmingly 
large piece of cream cheese. Yes, 
cream cheese is a necessity with 
smoked salmon, but the Swiss 
cheese probably could have 
been left out. The presentation 
was creative, served on a bed of 
field greens, diced tomatoes and 
a sweet, tangy vinigarette. 
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Morning clientele find omelettes and grits at Miss Shirley's. 





Thom Browne shortens the pants on fashion — 


| Southern cooking. 
restaurant, go to work and finish | 
with dinner at another restaurant | 


Beware ol finding fungus in unlikely places 


here are moments 

in life when some- 

one comes along 

and changes the 

way we look at tra- 
dition. These influential people 
stand out from the crowd, and 
they perceive the world in a dif- 
ferent way. They might even in- 
spire hope, bring change to the 
political system — their name 
might even be Obama. 

And then there are others 
who don’t inspire hope but bring 
change in such a way that you 

laugh rudely, point and snicker. 
The fashion world’s change- 
bringer is Thom Browne, a 40- 
something New York-based de- 

- signer who’s setting the fashion 
scene on fire. 

He started in 2001 when he 
designed a simple suit. But this 
was no ordinary suit. It was very 
finely cut, tight on the chest and 
biceps with the sleeves stopping 
a solid two inches short of the 
wrists. And then there were the 
pants that often inspire pass- 
ers-by to yell “Hey, Pee-Wee” at 
Browne. The pants “ride up” to 
reveal the wearer's ankles in a 
school-boy manner. A slim tie 
accompanies the suit, worn with 
a white Oxford shirt and tucked 
into the beltless pants. 

This suit has changed the way 
designers look at their own suits 
and collections. The-goofy, ridicu- 
lously tight and short suit has 

: made Browne Designer of the Year, 
* named by the Council of Fashion 
‘ Designers of America, and has got- 
“ten him a prestigious deal to de- 
sign special collections at Brooks _ 
- Brothers, among other things. 
© But, what about Thom Browne 
! himself? Men just don’t change 
| their lifestyle overnight and go 
' around dressing like 13-year-old 
British boarding school boys for 
‘no reason. Browne, like a select 
few, is more artist than designer. 
Fed up with the jeans and T-shirt 
culture that had taken over the 
world, Browne quite his job at 
‘Club Monaco (he was also an.un- 
‘successful actor) and started his 
Jine. He designed his sig- 
suit and wore it around 


. — own 


nature 





town as a walking advertise- 
ment. Soon he caught the eyes 
of some important people and 
found himself being catapulted 
into the limelight, with critics left 
and right telling him what they 
interpreted his shrunken suits 
and shows to mean. 

And these shows were not just 
any regular down-the-runway 
shows. Browne’s shows were 
once described as 


is the schedule that defines his 
day. Interestingly, Browne is one 
of a few designers who makes 
suits that old-fashioned way —in 
his New York factory full of old 
Italian tailors. 

And yet, the Thom Browne 
Man stands unique on the battle- 
field between radical and con- 
formity, knee- 





“often influenced 
by women’s wear 
and unnamed, 
dark forces” and 
as weird as that 
sounds, it is in- 
triguingly true. 
Browne has had 
his models ice 
skate in a mini- 
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deep in belittled 
masculinity. The 
Browne Man is a 
simple man who 
enjoys the small- 
er things in life, 
the subtler as- 
pects maybe, like 
a silver tie clip 
or a crisp white 


rink while show- pocket square, 
ing off his Fall ‘06 Hop Couture details that are 
collection, had overlooked by 


them parade around a circus 
ring (where he marched them on 
stilts and in three-legged pants) 
in his Fall ‘08 show and more re- 
cently walked them on freshly 
cut grass runways in his tennis- 
inspired Spring ‘09 show. 

He claims the humor in his 
shows helps offset the serious- 
ness of his clothes, and his clothes 
are very, very serious indeed. Ev- 
erything is based off his signa- 
ture suit (which he wears every- 
day), the color palette centered on 
gray and extending 


the regular man in his quest for 
wealth, power and sex. Perhaps 
the well-known New York Times 
fashion columnist, Cathy Horyn, 
put it best when she called 
Browne a “Philosopher Brat.” 

In the end, whatever Thom 
Browne has done to men’s fash- 
ion, it’s inarguable that he’s left a 
mark. And if he manages to per- 
suade men to raise their pants 
just a quarter of an inch off their 
shoes, that quarter of an inch will 
be monumental. 





a stone’s throw past 
black and white on 
each side. 

Browne dreams 
of better days when 
men will wear suits 
for pleasure and sta- 
tus, not as a uniform 
as they do today. Sim- 
ply put, classic and 
conservative is the 
new radical rebellion 
against conformity 
in fashion. And yet 
above all that, Browne 
is still very much a 
routine-driven man. A 
morning run in Cen- 
tral Park, followed by 
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breakfast at the same Thor Browne has left his mark on men’s fashion. 
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The margherita omelette con- | 


tains fresh slices of mozzarella, 


basil leaves and diced tomatoes. | 


The omelette was an overall 
hit, though my friend did com- 
ment on the excessive amount of 
cheese. We both agreed that an 
omelette such as this should fo- 
cus more on the tomato and basil 
flavors. A little cheese goes a long 
Way. 

The omelette was served with 
shredded potato and onion hash 
browns which I absolutely loved, 
even though I don’t like onions. 
The accompanying benne seed 
biscuit was outstanding as well. 
It was fluffy, warm and crusty, 
and most importantly of all, not 
too buttery. 

Bledsoe described going 
through nearly 15 different bis- 
cuit recipes from various friends’ 
grandmothers until she found 
the perfect one to serve at Miss 
Shirley’s. 

With such large portions, the 


value at Miss Shirley’s is gener- | 
ally very good, despite its some- | 


times pricey options. Miss Shir- 


_ley’s will hardly ever disappoint 
and is ideal for a special Saturday | 


or Sunday brunch. 

I left the restaurant satisfied 
and full, thanking Miss Shirley 
McDowell herself for truly un- 
derstanding the art of grits and 


hope everyone had a 
lovely Thanksgiving, 
ate both healthy and un- 
healthy food, sweet and 
savory, got a lot of rest, 
didn’t worry about calories, got 
a run or two in, ate protein and 
fiber and didn’t avoid the pies. 

As tempted as I am to advise 
you on how to work off your 
post-Thanksgiving bellies, I have 
no intention of doing so myself, 
and I would much rather write 
about something less seasonal 
— fungus, to be exact. Fungus 
that eats people. 

There are three genera of 
fungus associated 
with people-eat- 
ing: Trcihophyton, 
Epidermophyton 
and Microsporum. 
Many fungal in- 
fections are caused by combina- 
tions of fungi from these three 
genera. Infections can occur 
anywhere on the body, although 
they’re more likely to be in 
warm, moist places such as the 
webbing between the toes or fin- 
gers, the groin or the scalp. 

Tinea capitis, ringworm of the 
scalp and of the hair, is gener- 
ally found in children, and often 
disappears spontaneously at pu- 
berty. Infection may also occur 
in the eyebrows or eyelashes. 
Infection begins at the hair fol- 
licle, creating spreading red le- 
sions on the scalp. The fungus 
may eat channels into the hair 


follicle, causing broken, brittle 


hair, or extend through the hair 
cuticle and cause hair loss. The 
infected area may be red, itchy 
and scaly, and the scalp may be- 
come soft and tender, or covered 
with crusty, pus-filled, sores. All 
in all, a very nasty condition. 
Treatment includes antifun- 
gal medications and medicated 
shampoo. 

Next, Tinea pedis — every 
athlete’s peeve. Athlete's foot is 





t first glance, 
the title of this 
column might 
sound like I’m 
some douche 
bag male trying to get into some 
girl’s pants. Wrong on both ac- 
counts. On the contrary, this 
column focuses on the one thing 
that is most difficult to maintain 
while “getting what you want”: 


-| | dignity. 


I think I can speak for human- 
kind when I say that sex is good. 
Nobody dislikes sex: it feels 
good, it’s fun, it’s aerobic, and it’s 


| (hopefully) with someone you 
| don’t mind being around. The is- 


sue is: What if you 


(and teachers, if you're reading 


| this), | have somewhat of a revo- 





Lisa Ely 
To Health With It 


lutionary announcement: There 
is nothing wrong with having 
sex with more than one person, 
as long as you have come to terms 
with that fact. 

It is not a crime to like sex. 
In fact, I think it’s a great thing. 
And, until you meet that special 
someone who you want to be 
around more than just the occa- 
sional hook up and hello, then by 
all means, have your fun, because 
you have needs and just because 
you don’t have a boyfriend does 
not mean that you cannot be hav- 


| ing sex. 


Having sex out of a relation- 


| ship is something that is highly 
| frowned upon by a scowling seg- 


ment of society, but that does not 
mean that everyone thinks badly 
of you. If you’re one of the lucky 
ladies who manages to jump 
between beds without being 
held back by that nasty sense of 
shame, I can guarantee you that a 
hundred other women wish they 
were doing exactly what you're 
doing, but are too chicken or too 
worried about what people are 
going to think of it. 

Almost everyone has had an 
awkward (occasionally alcohol- 
induced) one-night stand, and 
has felt bad or ashamed of it the 
next morning. 

There is no need to feel guilty; 
in fact, you should feel good 
about yourself. You just got (at 
least I hope you got) what every 


| human intrinsically wants: an or- 


gasm. If you really feel bad about 
it, look back at the ancient Greeks 


common among athletes because 
they tend to have moister, warm- 
er feet than the rest of us, and 
they share showers, gym floors 
and sometimes even socks. The 
four different kinds of Athlete’s 
Foot are Interdigital, Moccasin, 
Inflammatory and Ulcerative. 

Interdigital fungus occurs, as 
predicted, on the webbing be- 
tween your toes. It causes mois- 
ture, peeling, dry flakes and 
cracking between the toes. Moc- 
casin fungus is named thus be- 
cause of its scaly distribution on 
the soles of the feet. Inflamma- 
tory Athlete's Foot is particularly 
icky; it forms pain- 
ful blister-like, 
pus-filled vesicles 
surrounded by 
scaling. Ulcerative 
Athlete’s Foot 
seems to me to be the most lam- 
entable of all. It is characterized 
by acute ulceration of large areas 
of the soles, along with lesions 
and erosions. This most often oc- 
curs in the web spaces between 
the toes, but spreads rapidly, and 
is often followed by a secondary 
bacterial infection and an unde- 
sirable odor. 

The best way to avoid any 
kind of Athlete’s foot is to keep 
your ambulatory regions unsuit- 
able for fungus; that is, clean 
and dry. Change your socks fre- 
quently, wash the floor and wear 
sandals in public showers. Treat- 
ment of Athlete’s foot may only 
require antifungal foot powders, 
but may require prescribed oral 
antifungals or antifungal creams 
and soaps. 

Unfortunately for jocks, Ath- 
lete’s foot is not necessarily re- 
stricted to your footpaws; it can 
be transferred to the groin or 
the hands. Fungus is thought to 
travel from feet to groin, or from 
one groin to another, by sharing 
towels or clothes. If you have ath- 
lete’s foot, use a separate towel for 


and even Confucius, who all 
say that sex is a wonderful and 
healthy thing for the mind and 
body. And if it was good, why 
not do it again? Who says that it 
has to be awkward the next day 
when you pass last night’s catch 
on the way to class? You are al- 
lowed to say hello, and you are 
allowed to introduce the idea of a 
repeat performance, especially if 
it was really good. Why pass that 
up? Good sex is hard to find. 
Wouldn’t Hopkins be such 
a better place if it weren’t so 
awkward or taboo to have sex 
with someone with whom you 
are not monogamous? This is 
such a small school 


; e 
don’t mind being i Katzki — why would you 
around more than want to alienate 
| one person? Guest Column people, especially 
My dear peers people who can 


make you cum? 

Sex is an intimate thing, and 
to not even say hello to someone 
you have had sex with seems 
downright rude to me. Imag- 
ine, for once, if having sex with 
someone actually brought you 
closer to them (like it’s supposed 
to), and maybe you could even 
become friends. Random one 
night stands do not necessarily 
make you best friends, but they 
should not perform the opposite 
function either. Just because you 
had sex with someone should 
not mean that you have to avoid 
them. You didn’t do anything 
wrong, and you shouldn't regret 
it as long as you were safe about 
it. 

You can’t forget that there was 
someone else involved in this 
whole sex thing we're talking 
about. That person you kicked 
out of your bed this morning be- 
cause you felt “ashamed” of your 
actions may not actually regret 
the sex, and you might be mak- 
ing them regret it by ignoring 
them. 

By all means, I do not mean 
to say that you must pursue a 
relationship with this person, 
or even be monogamous, but, if 
the sex was good, why not have 
more? There’s no shame in that. 
Men do it all the time and most 
don’t feel badly about it, so why 
shouldn’t women do the same? 
If you really loved music, you 
wouldn't apologize for listen- 
ing to several different bands; 
so if you love sex, turn up the 
volume and tune everyone else 
out. 


your feet and for the rest of you 
to avoid spreading around fun- 
gus. When the fungus attacks the 
groin, it is known as Tinea cruris, 
or Jock Itch. It is more than three 
times as common in men than 
in women, and your chances of 
getting this lovely mold increase 
if you wear wet or tight-fitting 
clothes for long periods of time. 
Crotch-rot, as it is colloquially re- 
ferred to, manifests itself in little 
lesions or papules surrounded by 
scaling, and while the penis and 
scrotum are typically unaffected, 
the infection can extend to the 
buttocks, or any adjacent areas 
where the skin creases. 

Treatment for Jock Itch in- 
cludes checking the rest of the 
body for fungi, as studies show 
that half of all patients with Tinea 
cruris have Tinea pedis. It is impor- 
tant to treat all infections at once, 
because of the contagious nature 
of fungus, and to avoid contact 
between body parts. Have a sepa- 
rate foot towel and put your socks 
on before your shorts. As well, it 
is essential to thoroughly dry the 
groin area before dressing, as 
moisture contributes to the like- 
lihood of fungal infection. 

There are plenty of other fungi 
to talk about — yeast infections, 
nail fungus, thrush, giant carniv- 
orous mushrooms, etc. Yeast in- 
fections can occur anywhere on 
the body that is warm and moist, 
not just in the vagina. They occur 
in clammy folds of skin, such as 
under the breast or in the arm- 
pit. Nail fungus is caused by the 
same things that cause athlete's 
foot, and they are often found in 
pair. 

Avoid fungus. It’s unsightly 
and not so very healthy and is 
best when absent. Keep your feet, 
groin and the rest of your epider- 
mis clean and dry. Switch tow- 
els often, wear breathable shoes, 


don’t step on ugly mushrooms. — 


And don’t share panties. 
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EDITORIALS 
lranslating data into change 


Last month the Student Government Association (SGA) sent out a survey to the 
undergraduate body to guage students’ overall happiness, sources of academic and 
social stresses and their general college experience at Hopkins. The survey demon- 
strates an active effort on the part of the SGA to assess the causes of student discon- 
tent, which was largely attributed to academic pressure. The results, once analyzed, 
should provide an opportunity for the administration, including the new president, 
to appropriately address students’ concerns. 

The survey will hopefully help bring to light some mechanisms that could ease 
the pressures of academics, improve the social life and strengthen the undergradu- 
ate community. For example, the majority of those who responded said that they 
would use a Student Union if one were constructed. The survey itself was well- 
executed, containing a comprehensive set of pointed questions regarding various 
aspects of student life. 

However, the SGA’s failure to inform the administration about the survey dem- 
onstrates a lack of judgment. Whether or not they deliberately neglected to convey 
their intentions, it is clear they are not effectively communicating with administra- 
tors. This does not bode well for implementing the changes that the SGA wishes to 
see in response to their survey. In the future the SGA should avoid actions that may 
be regarded as hostile by the administration. This is necessary in order for the SGA 
to generate good relations with the administration, which will prove essential for 
the SGA to be an effective advocate for the student body. 

Students should understand that there is only so much that the University (or the 
SGA, for that matter) can do to fix their problems. Students should view the pend- 


ing results of the study as an opportunity to asses what changes they themselves 
can enact. 





Graduate early? 


Over the past two years about 15 percent of students have chosen to graduate 
early. This number is indicative of the drive and work ethic that typifies Hopkins 
students. Early graduation allows students to travel, volunteer or get a head start on 
the job search or even graduate school. Many of these students also have financial 
incentives for graduating early. In the midst of our floundering economy, financial 
concerns have grown even more salient for most college students. 

Administrators have stated clearly that they believe students should stay for all 
four years to receive the full “college experience.” Furthermore, they worry that 
students may overwork themselves in order to graduate early, potentially under- 
mining students’ mental and emotional well-being. These are all valid concerns 
that a student considering early graduation must take into account. Administrators 
have said that they don’t encourage students to make the decision to graduate early, 
although they do support these students if they make a final decision to do so. One 
potential downside to graduating early, administrators suggest, is students will not 
have the opportunity to take full advantage of senior year. Graduating early is these 
students’ reward for their hard work — for summers spent taking classes, balanc- 
ing heavier courseloads or achieving high scores on several AP exams. 

While the University need not encourage early graduation, they should make all 
of the facts clear to students so that they can make this very personal decision with 
all of the information at their disposal. As college becomes increasingly more unaf- 
fordable for middle-class families, many students have financial reasons to gradu- 
ate early. Even with only six or seven semesters, the cost of attending Hopkins is 
still very high for a majority of students. Administrators should keep this in mind 
when advising these highly motivated students about achieving their goals. 





No apologies for apologists 


Hopkins’s decision to forbid a pro-Confederacy group from renting space on 
campus is not only well within the University’s legal rights, but was the only ap- 


_ propriate course of action. For most Americans the Confederacy represents, with 


good reason, one thing: the nation’s dark history of slavery. 

The group’s refusal to acknowledge the integral connection between the Confed- 
eracy and the institution of slavery indicates either an utter ignorance or just plain 
old malice. While the University’s mission is to promote open academic discourse, 
this does not mean that all ideologies and groups are welcome. Organizations such 
as this one conflict with the core mission of universities in general by propagating 
ignorance and intolerance. 

It is important not to fall into the trap of guilt by association. The fact that the 
group was permitted to meet on campus for the past 20 years in no way suggests 
that the University supported their cause. Yet the University must keep in mind the 
perception of support. The University has the prerogative to restrict groups that 
give even the perception, if not actual, support to values contrary to those of the 
University. 

We welcome this action by the University, though it is unfortuate that it did not 
come about until complaints were lodged. The group’s apologetic stance towards 
those who defended slavery, has no place on this campus. The University’s decision 


to restrict this group should have come 20 years ago. 
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LETTERS POLICY | 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 
| ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or e-mailed to News.Letter@ 
jiu.edu for inclusion in that Thursday’s issue. All letters received 
become property of the News-Letter and cannot be returned. The 
News-Letter reserves the right to edit for space, grammar and clar- 
ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number 
| of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters — only in- 
dividuals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number 
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Colin Ray 
Who's got a 


doorbuster deal. 


on coffins? 


This year’s three “Black Friday” deaths 


season ot consumers buying a migration 
route from China to retail outlets to Amer- 


By STEVE IANNELLI and 
BRITTANY MATAVA 


here are 21 days until Christ- 
mas. On that morning you 
will roll out of bed to find 
the cookies have all been 
eaten, the stockings are full, 


’ | the tree is lit and its trunk is obscured 
give me pause as I look ahead to another | 


by the heaps of presents awaiting you. 


| Without thought you tear through the 


ican basements and ultimately to landfills | 


or yard sales. I, like some (though I stop | 


short of saying “most” or “all’”) Ameri- 
cans, wonder why people need to die in 


order for the retailius oblongotta center of | 


the national brain to be satisfied. 


Analysis of the deaths is in order. Ac- | 
cording to the New York Times, Jdimytai | 
Damour, a worker from Queens was tram- | 


pled by a rowdy mob of over 2,000 trying 
to get at “doorbuster” deals as he and “six 


the mob. 

Eyewitness testimony and basic phys- 
ics indicate that they failed in this noble 
if short-sighted goal, and in a truly ironic 
way that has already been immortalized 
on FAIL blog, the mob gave a new mean- 
ing to the phrase “doorbuster.” In fact, 
Wal-Mart has quietly fired the surviving 


workers who were trampled alongside | year-old ill-tempered Jew. Yet as you gaze 


Damour, on the pretense that they were | 


preventing shoppers from entering the 
parallel retail universe that is Wal-Mart. 
Just kidding. In order to ease the pain of 
a dead employee, Wal-Mart issued a state- 
ment defending its actions, saying that 
they had retained extra security to ensure 
employee safety and “consulted police,” 
though it seems that someone with deci- 


sion-making power decided that consul- | 
tation was enough. Sucks to be a security | 


temp worker without collective bargain- 
ing power. Wal-Mart, of course, has a great 
relationship with labor. Ask anyone who 
has ever worked at Wal-Mart, and they 
will tell you that it was probably the best 
job they ever had. 

Just kidding again. Wal-Mart views 
workers as disposable commodities to be 
placed in front of doors with consumerist 
mobs on the other side of them, which in 
this case turns out to be a really apt meta- 
phor. In all seriousness, Mr. Damour’s 
tragic and apparently unavoidable death 
raises questions in the mind of decent folk, 
such as, What could possibly be inside of 
Wal-Mart that warrants killing a man? Or 
even going in through working doors? 

Were the bargains really bargains, con- 
sidering that everything bought at Wal- 
Mart including food is made of plastic and 
breaks or is relegated to the basement or a 
yard sale after six to 10 uses, most of which 
occur on Christmas Day? 

What I find amusing, at the expense of 
aman’s life and 2,000 idiotic New Yorkers’ 
consciences (maybe) is that once again, 
real life has mimicked an event that could 
only have been conceived in the world of 
satire. Excessive consumerism has at last 
become a metaphor of itself and can be put 
out to pasture, since it’s not a problem any- 
more now. This is how Americans handle 
tragedies like this. I’m certain that colum- 
nists across the country are suggesting 
that perhaps consumerism has reached a 
point where it’s disgusting /morally repre- 
hensible/despicable etc. with advertising 
for their holiday book (I can’t wait to read 
A Glenn Beck Christmas). 

We don’t need a columnist to tell 
us that consumerism has reached this 
pinnacle of pathos. Anyone with a Big 
Mouth Billy Bass knows that. It’s time to 
embrace it. America has recently done 
the honor of putting John Quincy Ad- 
ams on currency. I propose that we re- 
place George Washington with Jdimytai 
Damour, and put this man directly on 
the $1 bill. , 

Buying a soda? You'll think of Jdimy- 
tai, and maybe curse him for being too 
beat up to fit into the machine. Tipping 
a bartender? Leave a Jdimytai. America 
lacks martyrs, and it is high time that we 
properly honor our insatiate appetite for 
stuff. George Washington had a vision for 
democracy. Jdimytai Damour had a vision 
of a Black Friday where mobs would enter 
stores on time and shop peacefully. And 
for that, he should be remembered. Stuff, 
after all, is frequently cited by psycholo- 
gists as that which brings happiness to us, 
and thus should be obtained at whatever 

cost necessary. 
The other two Black Friday deaths from 
- this year being, it seems at this point safe 
to say, more or less inconsequential gang- 
related shootings, we thus far lack the true 
symbol of consumerism that we need: A 
shopper who gave his/her life for the no- 
ble cause of corporate welfare. 
Many a tussle has of course broken out 
over the last piece of brittle plastic and 
circuitry in the discount bin, but docu- 
mented evidence of niurder-for-gift at this 
point still does not exist. Let's be honest: 
It’s not going to be long before it happens. 
At that point, it may be time to put that 
person on the $100 bill. Consumerism is 
here to stay. I’m going to Wal-Mart. 


Colin Ray is a senior English major from 
— Chardon, Ohio. 





paper to find a brand new Samsung 50- 


| inch Plasma HDTV. It is everything you 


ever wanted. But on this cozy Christmas 
morning there is one thing to which you 
are hopelessly oblivious. You will spend 
the rest of eternity frying in Hell. 

This approaching holiday assumes 
the air of love, benevolence, and joy, 
yet behind the holly-decked walls lies 
a world of sin. Coveting, false idols 
and murder adorn the season much 


a | like your second grade glittery pine 
to 10” other employees tried to hold back | : : Nat 


cone adorns your parents’ reluctant 


| tree. Three thousand years after God 


etched the Ten Commandments, peo- 
ple burn them alongside their Yule log 
and wrapping paper. ‘Tis the season 
to be gluttonous and greedy. Why not 
add on a little pillaging and murder? 
“Thou shall not covet,’ are the words 
brought down from Mt. Sinai by a 120- 


across your yard to see the juicy honey 
baked ham your neighbor's 200-pound 
wife prepares while busting out of her 
gingerbread man apron, you can’t help but 
feel disdain toward the rhinoceros waving 
smoke away from your charred dinner. As 
your mind wanders away from your cur- 
rent misfortune you notice the shiny new 





Steve lannelli is a senior mechanical 
engineering major from Haddon Heights, 
N.J. Brittany Matava is a senior neurosci- 
ence major from Littleton, Colo. 
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Here Comes Satan Claus 


Lexus parked in his driveway with an 
oversized red bow on top. So maybe your 
wife won't like the treadmill you bought 
her, but it’s the thought that counts, right? 

Wrong! The fact is every holiday sea- 
son we are disappointed by the gifts we 
receive. Sure, the XBOX 360 will be awe- 
some Christmas afternoon until you re- 
alize the only way you will get to play Re- 
sistance is to take a bitter walk next door 
and beg to use his Christmas presents. 
Don’t waste your money on ungrateful 
nephews and in-laws. Buy yourself that 
PS3. Buy yourself that trophy wife. Don’t 
covet without that ultimate joy of at- 
taining your every material desire. And 
since you're already doomed to a fiery 
afterlife, why exercise any self-control? 
Anything you can’t afford to buy, steal 
for yourself. That would be in the true 
spirit of the holiday. 

Coveting and stealing aren't the only 
Commandments people disregard this 
time of year. Moses threw down the 
sacred tablets in disgust upon the sight . 
of the golden calf, yet Christian parents 
throw their children in the lap of the 
most worshiped bearded man in his- 
tory in every mall across the country. 
Children fight off sleep, desperately at- 
tempting to keep their eyes open long 
enough to catch a glimpse of Santa Claus 
at 2 a.m., but how many willingly wake 
up to attend Christmas mass the follow- 
ing morning? Somehow the naughty or 
nice list has replaced the importance of 
St. Peter’s guest list. Somehow writing to 
Santa has taken precedence over praying 
to God. Somehow this jolly senior citizen 
has become the deity in charge of child- 
hood morality. 

There is, however, a solution to this 
conundrum. Let’s remove God from the 
picture all together. He doesn’t leave the 
presents under your tree. He doesn’t en- 
joy the smell of your holiday cookies. 





And His punishment for being naughty 
is far worse than coal. Let’s just begin 
to worship the favorable alternative. 
The transition would be smooth; God’s 
cheeks turn to roses, his nose to a cher- 
ry, and his stomach more squishy than a 
bowl full of jelly. Hardly anyone would 
notice the difference between the two 
white-haired fogies living above us. 

The fifth commandment may easily be 
one of the most straightforward. Yet no 
holiday season is complete without a few 
“accidental” murders. Understandably, it’s 
difficult to not covet; it’s easy, however, to 
keep from killing, let alone stampeding 
over a retail clerk. But sometimes the en- 
thusiasm of “Happy Holiday” shoppers 
is sO great even a 300-pound man can’t 
restrain it. With people crushing ribs to 
dust just to take advantage of Black Fri- 
day bargains, Hell seems a fitting end. 

What does standing in line for 48 
hours prove except that you have no fam- 
ily to spend Thanksgiving with? Instead 


of receiving a voucher for a discount on 
a plasma screen, big corporations should 
give out 10 free to the last patrons stand- 
ing in a free-for-all death match. Holiday 
shopping would be far more exciting with 
a machete and an Octagon. 

The first commandment ends with, 
“I the Lord your God am a jealous God, 
punishing children for the iniquity of 
parents, to the third and the fourth gen- 
eration of those who reject me.” You can 
thank your grandparents for dooming 
you to your fiery eternity, and yourself 
for being ignorant enough to disregard 
the true meaning of Christmas. There is 
no need to feel bad for eating an entire 
12-pound turkey, returning every gift 
your boyfriend gave you, or running 
over your neighbor’s child on your last 
minute Christmas Eve trip to the mall. 
The holiday season is wrought with sin, 
so let loose this December and look for- 
ward to eternal damnation. God forgive 
us, everyone. 
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he United States Constitution 

mandates that all taxation 

bills originate in the House 

of Representatives. Within 

the House of Representa- 
tives, the Ways and Means Committee 
is responsible for many of the financial 
matters raised in the House. The Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is considered one of the most 
prestigious and important positions a 
Representative can hold. The current 
occupant of this office is Charles B. 
Rangel (D-N.Y.). 

Rangel has been a member of the 
House of Representatives since 1971. He 
is the fourth-longest tenured Representa- 
tive. He is a decorated war veteran. Sadly, 
Mr. Rangel seems to be under the impres- 
sion that the law does not apply to him. 
Especially not the aspects of law he is 
professionally entrusted with: taxation. 
Recent investigations have shown that he 
has been, at least, negligent or at worst, 
criminally fraudulent in his tax returns, 
in addition to claiming other illegal, ille- 
gitimate perks. 


Neil Albstein is a junior political science 
major from New York, N.Y. 


Neil Albstein 
Weed out political corruption 


As of July 11, 2008 Mr. Rangel rent- 
ed four rent-stabilized apartments in 
“Harlem’s Most Prestigious Address,” 
Lennox Terrace, owned by the Olnick 
Organization, headed by Sylvia Olnick, 
a donor to Mr. Rangel’s campaign (one 
of which he has used as a campaign 
office). In light of the fact that New 
York landlords are constantly trying to 
minimize the number of rent-stabilized 
apartments, and the fact that a rent-sta- 
bilized apartment may be destabilized 
if the apartment is not being used as 
a primary residence, the break on rent 
Mr. Rangel receives begins to look like 
a gift. The House defines a gift as any 
“sratuity, favor, discount, entertain- 
ment, hospitality, loan, forbearance or 
other item having monetary value.” 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are forbidden from accepting gifts 
worth over $100. 

Furthermore, Mr. Rangel has claimed 
a tax break on his Washington, D.C. resi- 
dence, also as his primary residence. This 
is in contradiction to D.C. law, which 
states that “by maintaining a residence in 
his home state and actively voting there, 
[a member of Congress] is demonstrating 
that he continues to be a part of the body 


politic of his home state . .. The Member 
is a domiciliary of his home state. Be- 
cause he is not domiciled in the District, 
the Member cannot claim the District’s 
homestead deduction.” 


Mr. Rangel also possesses a residence 


in Punta Cana, Dominican Republic, 
which he frequently rents out. However, 
he fails to report this money on his income 
tax returns. Rangel has admitted to fail- 
ing to declare $75,000 in rental income de- 


rived from this property and is now being 
forced to pay the pertinent back taxes. 

The issues don’t stop with residences. 
Mr. Rangel, until recently, kept a Mer- 
cedes-Benz in a Congressional parking 
space for which he did not have a per- 
mit and which was valued at $290 per 
month. It was also recently revealed that 
Mr. Rangel keeps a small extra office in 
the Capitol Building for use as an exercise 
room. This is inexcusable considering 
that most Congressmen have insufficient 
office space that they use for official busi- 
ness. Additionally, Rangel has had the 
audacity to solicit donations for a school 
of public service at City College of New 
York that is named in his honor on his 
Congressional stationary. 

Such actions are not acceptable from 


any citizen. If an average worker were 
to illegally claim any one of the above 
advantages, he would be severely pun- 
ished. Yet, Mr. Rangel has so far escaped 
even censure for his actions, thanks to 
votes along party lines. As recently as 
this week, Rangel happily boasted to re- 
porters that House Speaker Nancy Pelosi 
“told me I am her chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee as long as I want 
to be.” Speaker Pelosi’s refusal to remove 
Rangel from power is as much an indict- 
ment of her as of him. 

President-elect Obama has promised 
America “change we can believe in.” Is 
this it? How dare Rangel abuse his power 
this way and how dare Pelosi permit it? 
Corruption should be tolerated by nei- 
ther party, and censure for unethical ac- 
tion should be supported by both sides, 
regardless of party affiliation. When 
Senator Ted Stevens (R-AK) was convict- 
ed of making false statements (related 
to corruption accusations), both parties 
promptly called for his resignation, as 
was completely appropriate. Now is the 
Democrats’ turn to weed out the corrupt 
in the highest levels of their ranks. Sadly, 
it appears that they will embrace, rather 
than denounce, Rangel. 





ur civilization is hope- 

lessly chained to the cor- 

porate elite, corrupt lead- 

ership of unstable states 

and a bureaucracy that 
has been unable to bring about change. 
While we might pretend to think that 
we are in charge of the economy, power 
still remains largely in the hands of an 
elite few. The executives that lead the 
world’s major oil companies are constant 
reminders of this fact. 

President-elect Barack Obama’s re- 
cent cruise to the White House seems 
to have put wind back in sails of the 
renewable energy sector. Obama has 
promised to invest some $150 billion 
over 10 years in renewable resources 
as part of a wider plan to increase U.S. 
energy security amid fear of oil short- 
ages, while also decreasing the coun- 
try’s carbon emissions in an attempt to 
confront the problem of global warm- 
ing. Still, these promises of a long-term 
solution should be taken a with a grain 
of salt. 

There still has been no commitment 
to an international treaty that obligates 
a government to adhere to clean energy 
standards. The same people who want 
to take a hard line against Saudi Ara- 
bia, Iran and Venezuela won't consent 
to coming up with a plan to reduce de- 
pendence. In fact, the system has been 


Omar Qureshi 


so entangled that the only solution we 
have been presented with is offshore 
drilling — drilling that will have no 
effect on actual oil reserves for at least 
10 years. Coincidentally, the same oil 
companies that are keeping oil prices 
high will be the ones who gain the 
rights to this new oil, without having 
to drill themselves. The bureaucracy is 
perpetuating corporate America’s price 
exploitation, which continues to leave 
us dependent on governments we op- 
pose. 

The irony is almost painful. In the 
status quo there is a cycle that per- 
petuates the problem that we want to 
alleviate. All the while, we allow the 
system to block research and develop- 
ment spending on new types of energy. 
We allow oil companies to go back on 
their promises of developing alternate 
fuels. 

We allow our reliance on oil to keep 
increasing. At the same time we are al- 
lowing our environment to become de- 
stroyed. And perhaps worst of all is that 
there is not any overwhelming anger at 
the way the system is working. There is 
no call for a revolution. There is no de- 
mand for a legitimate change amongst 
the corporate elite and the Washington 
bloc. . 

The lack of passion is one of the 


greatest tragedies of our slavery to oil. 


Adhering to clean energy standards 


We are the people who fought back 
against the tyrannical rule of Britain 
in the late 1700s. We are the people 
who proudly and loudly contested the 
abomination that was plantation slav- 
ery. We are the people who called for 
equality in women’s rights and justice 
for African Americans. We are the peo- 
ple who stood up against the evils of 
the Soviet Union. Our success as a na- 
tion is a success that has not come from 
complacency. It has come from a desire 
to be passionate. It is a desire that will 
never accept the norm insofar as it is 
harmful. We are a society that has been 
built with the powerful heartbeat that 
is revolution. 

Yet when it comes to the biggest cri- 
sis of our generation it seems we have 
fallen silent. There is no passion. There 
isn’t a break from conformity. The heart- 
beat of the revolution has stopped. We 
haven't fought back against the system 
of oil dependence. We haven’t made a 
push for change on the most important 
issue of our time. Our common voice has 
wavered. This is the calling of our gen- 
eration. America has been made great 
because the youth recognized the unac- 
ceptable and committed to overthrow it. 
The footsteps we follow are generation- 
al. Just like those Americans who came 
before us, we must commit to making oil 
dependency a real issue. 


Our commitment on this matter per- 
vades just a few discussion groups, T- 
shirts and petitions. It requires a concen- 
tration of demanding change. Rallies, 
marches and protest writing are all keys 
to our peaceful revolution. 


Uniting our voices will finally make 


this dependency an issue. We cannot al- 
low any recently-elected officials to skirt 
the issue. After all, the worst effects of 


global warming will not necessarily af- 
fect the generation in elected office now. 
It will affect our generation and the gen- 
erations to come. The politicians and 
corporate executives have no reason to 
change and protect our future unless 
we force them to realize that we will not 
be left to clean up the mess that oil de- 
pendency has caused. Force them to act 
now. 

Until we can fight back, we will re- 


' main enslaved — enslaved to all we ab- . 


hor because we aren’t standing up for 
what we truly believe in. Luckily, we 
can break the shackles of this slavery to 
oil by using our collective voice to no 
longer be complacent individuals, but 
rather to be a revolutionary unit with 
one common voice. The time for revolu- 
tion is now. The time for this slavery is 
over. 





Omar Qureshi is a freshman economics and In- 
ternational Studies major from Monett, Mo. 
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_| Five proteins 
can help 
researchers 


predict heart 
attacks. 
Page B6é 


INSIDE 
B SECTION 


* He’s cute, cuddly, 
adorable and absolutely 
dying for you to take him 
home. Who is he? Check 
out this week’s “Hot at . 
Hopkins,” B8. 


Sports 


* Wanna get your game 
on but not really a varsity 
athlete? Check out 
Hopkins club soccer and 
softball. BI. 





Campus events 
Thursday, Dec. 4 


4:15 p.m. Guest Lecture by Ful- 
bright Scholar Carola Lentz 

For over three decades, anthro- 
pologist and historian Dr. Carola 
Lentz has conducted research in 
South America and West Africa. 
She currently focuses on the re- 
emergence of the middle class 
in Western Africa (especially in 
Ghana) and how it will impact 
national development processes. 
Che author of five books and edi- 
tor of seven, Dr. Lentz has pub- 
lished over 50 papers in her rich 
career. Her talk will be of special 
interest to students of anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, history, econom- 
The 
lecture will be held in Hodson, 


and 


ics political science. 
Room 203 and admission is free. 
Contact Claude Poux at cpoux1@ 


jiu.edu for more information. 


7:30 p.m. Sounds of the Season: 
Peabody Brass Ensemble 

After the lighting of the Wash- 
ington Monument, the concert, 
Sounds of the Season, directed 
by James Olin, will commence. 
[he concert is held in Griswold 
Hall in Peabody Conservatory. 
Admission is free. Contact Mar- 
garet Bell at m.bell@jhu.edu for 
more information. 


8 p.m. Adoremus a cappella con- 
cert 

Hopkins’s Christian a cappella 
group will hold their perfor- 
mance in Bloomberg Center for 
Physics and Astronomy in Schaf- 
ler Auditorium. Admission is 
Contact adoremus@jhu.edu 
for more information. 


free. 


8 p.m. The Mistake 

JHU Dunbar Baldwin Hughes 
Theater Company presents “The 
Mistake,” an original drama 
about two brothers, one who 
needs a kidney transplant and 
one who has made a small but ter- 
rible mistake. The play is directed 
by Benedict Dorsey. The perfor- 
mance will be held at the Mattin 
Center in the Swirnow Theatre. 
Admission is $5 for adults and $3 
for students. Contact bad1@jhu. 
edu for more information. 


Friday, Dec. 5 


7:30 p.m. Dance Lessons 

Free waltz, rumba and tango les- 
sons for beginners and advanced 
dancers are taught by instructors 
Dave and Anne Greene. Partici- 
pants may bring snacks to share. 
The lessons are free and are held 
on Friday every week until Dec. 
18 in the ROTC Building. Call (410) 
599-3725 for more information. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Jazz Orches- 
tra 

Michael Formanek directs the 
Peabody Jazz Orchestra as they 
perform in the East Hall of the 
Peabody Conservatory. Admis- 
sion is $15 for adults and $5 for 
students with ID. Contact Marga- 
ret Bell at m.bell@jhu.edu for more 
information. 


CALENDAR Dec. 4-Dec. 1 


8 p.m. Friday Night Films 
Friday Night Films presents 
“Righteous Kill,” a movie about 
two veteran New York City de- 
tectives who work to identify the 
possible connection between a 
recent murder and a case they be- 
lieve they solved years ago. Ad- 
mission is free. The movie will be 
held in the Mudd Auditorium. 


8 p.m. Fuddy Meers 

JHUT presents Fuddy Meers, a 
comedy about a girl who suffers 
from psychogenic amnesia, a 
disease that erases her memory 
whenever she goes to sleep. The 
show will be held at Historic Mer- 
rick Barn. Performances will take 
place on Friday and Saturday at 8 
p-m. and on Sunday at 2 p.m. Ad- 
mission is $5 for students. Visit 
www.jhu.edu/theatre-arts for more 
information. 


8 p.m. Octopodes a cappella in 
Concert 

The Octopodes, a Hopkins a cap- 
pella group, performs in Bloom- 
berg Center for Physics and 
Astronomy in the Schafler Audi- 
torium. Admission is free. Con- 
tact octopodes@jhu.edu for more 
information. 


9:30 p.m. Throat Culture 

Throat Culture, a Hopkins theater 
comedy and film-making group, 
performs in Arellano Theater in 
Levering Hall. Contact jhubarn- 
stormers@gmail.com or call (410) 
955-7548 for price details and ad- 
ditional information. 


Saturday, Dec.6 


8:30 a.m. Maryland Food Bank 
Volunteers are needed to assist 
with processing (sort and pack) 
donated food and product. Please 
contact Vanessa Reed either at 
reed@mdfoodbank.org or (410) 232- 
8282 if you're interested in this 
volunteer opportunity. The food 
bank is located at 2200 Haletho- 
rpe Farms Road. The involvement 
opportunity is brought to you by 
SOURCE (Student Outreach Re- 
source Center). 


10 a.m. Ready Set Design! 

Join in and volunteer to help Bal- 
timore middle school students 
complete an engineering project. 
The Ready Set Design! event is a 
program that provides introduc- 
tory engineering experiences for 
middle school girls in the Balti- 
more area. Hopkins students run 
and volunteer the program. The 
event is located in the Great Hall 
at Levering. Contact Eileen Her- 
nandaz at ehernan6@jhu.edu for 
volunteer information. 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Wind Ensem- 
ble 

The Peabody Wind Ensemble 
will perform a woodwinds and 
brass arrangement in the Miriam 
A. Friedberg Concert Hall in Pea- 
body Conservatory. Harlan D. 
Parker conducts pieces such as 
“Outdoor Overture” by Aaron 
Copland and “The Gallant Sev- 
enth” by John Philip Sousa. Tick- 
ets are $15 for adults and $5 for 
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students with ID. Contact Marga- 
ret Bell at m.bell@jhu.edu for more 
information. 


8 p.m. Allnighters a cappella 
group 

rhe Allnighters, a Hopkins a ca- 
pella group, performs their fall 
concert in Bloomberg Center for 
Physics and Astronomy in the 
Schafler Auditorium. Admis- 
sion is free. Contact jhuallnight- 
ers@gmail.com for more informa- 
tion. 


8 p.m. Hopkins Symphony Or- 
chestra: Russian Masters 
Hopkins Symphony Orchestra 
features a free pre-concert dis- 
cussion with Jonathan Palevsky 
at 7 p.m. Following the discus- 
sion, Jed Gaylin will conduct the 
symphonic rendering of several 
Russian composers such as Mod- 
est Mussorgsky, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and Peter Ilyich Tchai- 
kovsky. The concert and lecture 
will be held in Shriver Hall. Con- 
tact Edie Stern at hso@jhu.edu for 
more information. Admission is 
free for Hopkins students, $8 for 
non-Hopkins students and $10 
for general admittance. 


Sunday, Dec. 7 


5:30 p.m. The Ritz Chamber 
Players 

The Ritz Chamber Players, the 
nation’s first chamber music en- 
semble composed solely of ac- 
complished musicians spanning 
the African diaspora, bring a 
fresh, new energy to the classi- 
cal music genre. The Players will 
perform in Shriver Hall. General 
admission is $33 and $17 for stu- 
dents. Call (410) 516-7164 for more 
information. 


6 p.m. The JHU Gospel Choir 
The JHU Gospel Choir presents 
their winter concert in Arellano 
Theater in Levering. Admission 
is free. Contact gospel@jhu.edu for 
more information. 


Monday, Dec. 8 


5 p.m. Health and Human Rights 
Networking Night 

In honor of Health and Human 
Rights Week, SOURCE is hosting 
a “speed” networking event to 
focus on the health and human 
rights issues here in Baltimore. 
Come network with local part- 
nering community-based orga- 
nizations to find out what’s being 
done here in Baltimore and how 
you can get involved. The event 
is free. Register by sending an 
e-mail to source@jhsph.edu with 
your first and Jast name, e-mail 
address and contact number. Lo- 
cation will be announced upon 
registration. 


8 p.m. Buttered Niblets Comedy 
Improvisation 

The Buttered Niblets, a Hopkins 
student-run comedy group, per- 
forms improvs at the Arellano 
Theater in Levering Hall. Contact 
butteredniblets@gmail.com or call 
(410) 955-7548 for more informa- 


Exposure 
By Jessie Young 
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tion and ticket prices. 


5 p.m. Homewood by Candle- 
light 

Decorated for the holidays with 
garlands and boxwood by the 
Homeland Garden Club, Home- 
wood exudes a festive spirit that 
is best witnessed at the muse- 
um’s annual Homewood by Can- 
dlelight open house. Glittering 
candlelight throughout the mu- 
seum makes Homewood appear 
as it might have in the early 19th 
century. Rooms will be set for 
entertaining, the reception hall 
will be filled with the sounds of 
early American music performed 
by renowned artist David Hil- 
debrand, and the Homewood 
Museum Shop will offer a wide 
variety of holiday gift-giving 
ideas for people of all ages. Egg- 
nog and cookies will be served in 
the wine cellar. Admission is $6. 
Contact homewoodmuseum@jhu. 
edu or call (410) 516-5589 for more 
information. 


8 p.m. Choral Society Fall Con- 
cert 

The fall concert of one of Hop- 
kins’s oldest operation groups, 
the JHU Choral Society, will be 
held in Shriver Hall. Call (410) 
955-7086 or contact priyabhanu@ 
jhu.edu for ticket prices and more 
information. 


Tuesday, Dec. 9 


9 a.m. Cash for Books 

It’s that time of year again, when 
Barnes and Noble Johns Hopkins 
offers cash for books. While you 
can sell books back anytime, the 
best time to sell your textbooks is 
at the end of this term. And, you 
can sell your textbooks back to 
the bookstore regardless of where 
they were purchased. Prices paid 
for books vary depending on 
whether your instructor is using 
the same book next term and the 
total quantity of books needed. 
To find out if your textbook is 
being used next term, visit www. 
mybookvalue.com. All you need to 
do is bring your textbooks and 
student ID to Barnes and Noble 
Johns Hopkins and return it for 
cash. The buyback period contin- 
ues until Dec. 19. 


Thursday, Dec. 11 


7 p.m. Elain F. Weiss 

Barnes and Noble presents Elain 
F. Weiss, local journalist and 
author, who will be discussing 
and signing copies of her lat- 
est book, Fruits of Victory: The 
Woman's Land Army of America 
in the Great War. The book brings 
the lost story of the farmerette 
back to American history. From 
1917 to 1920 the Woman’s Land 
Army brought thousands of city 
workers, society women, artists, 
business professionals and col- 
lege students into rural America 
to take over the farm work af- 
ter men were called to wartime 
service. These women wore 
military-style uniforms, lived in 
communal camps and did what 
was considered “men’s work” — 
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MOVIE OPENING 


Ashes of Time Redux 


Opening exclusively at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, Dec. 5 
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(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 
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Ashes of Time Redux is the story of a master swordsman who leaves 
home when the woman he loves marries his elder brother rather than 
himself. He hires skilled swordsmen to carry out contract killings and 
becomes increasingly conscious of his self-imposed solitude. 





plowing fields, driving tractors, 
planting, harvesting and haul- 
ing lumber. The Woman’s Land 
Army foreshadowed some of the 
most profound and contentious 
social issues America would face 
in the 20th century. 


Local events 
Thursday, Dec. 4 


8 p.m. Mad Tea Party and Tippy 
Canoe 

The Patterson/Creative Alliance 
located in Canton on 3134 East- 
ern Ave. brings the music of Mad 
Tea Party and Tippy Canoe’s self- 
described “old-timey pop” to the 
holiday season. Generaladmission 
is $10. Visit http://wwvw.creativeal- 
liance.org/events/eventItem1607.html 
for more information. 


Friday, Dec. 5 


11 a.m. Local Scenes on the Sil- 
ver Screen: The Wire 

The Baltimore Museum of Indus- 
try located on 1415 Key Highway 
pays homage to HBO’s hit series, 
The Wire that dealt with the harsh 
realities of life in Baltimore. The 
exhibit includes a complete re- 
creation of the police commis- 
sioner’s office and several other 
props, costumes and makeup 
used during filming. General 
admission is $10 and student ad- 
mission is $6. 


5 p.m. Bailey’s Coffee Tasting 
Enjoy after-dinner drinks for the 
holidays at Wine Source’s free 
Bailey’s coffee tasting. The Wine 
Source is located in Hampden on 
3601 Elm Ave. Visit http://www. 
the-wine-source.com/events.htm for 
more information. 


Saturday, Dec. 6 


8 p.m. Suicidal Tendencies, Mad- 
ball and Whole Wheat Bread 
The punk legends Suicidal Ten- 
dencies make their 25th anniver- 
sary return to the East Coast at 
Sonar, located on 407 E. Saratoga 
St. Tickets are $20. Visit http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com/ for more 
information. 


12 p.m. Ravenchase: Quest for 
the Twelve Days of Christmas 

Get yourself in the yuletide mood 
with this Ravenchase adventure 
throughout Mount Vernon, deco- 
rated in all its holiday finery. Ex- 
plore parks, cultural institutions 
and charming shops and restau- 
rants, while deciphering what 
mysteries Christmas may have 
in store. The first three teams to 
finish the race will receive fabu- 
lously tacky prizes, but all teams 
can delight in celebrating the 
spirit of the season with fellow 
chasers and enjoy the first round 
gratis. Admission is $35 per per- 
son. Visit http://www.ravenchase. 


com/public_events/md.php for more 
information. 


Sunday, Dec. 7 


11 a.m. Merry Mart 

Steer clear of the mall and head 
to this holiday shop-around for 
one-of-a-kind or handcrafted 
gifts. You'll find jewelry, stuffed 
critters, origami lights, hand 
knits, soaps, totes and more. 
There will also be a cash bar and 
live entertainment. The shop- 
ping extravaganza will be held at 
the Patterson/Creative Alliance 
in Canton on 3134 Eastern Ave. 
Visit — http://www.creativealliance. 
org/events/eventltem1573.html for 
more information. 


12 p.m. SquidFire’s Winter Art 
Mart 

The Lyric Opera House in Mount 
Vernon on 140 W. Mount Royal 
Ave. has the place to get all your 
holiday shopping done. In ad- 
dition to Squidfire, participat- 
ing vendors include Charm City 
Soaps, BlueBird Coffee, Balti- 
more Glass Works, DC Craft 
Mafia and Baltimore Etsy. More 
than 35 purveyors of handmade 
goods will offer unique gifts. 
Visit http://www.squidfire.com/win- 
ter-art-mart-squidfire.cfm for more 
information. 


Tuesday, Dec. 9 


8 p.m. One-Man Star Wars Tril- 
ogy 

Centerstage located in Mount 
Vernon on 700 N. Calvert St. 
hosts the return of the one-man 
Jedi. Charles Ross returns with 
his one-man, one-hour crash 
course of the original Star Wars 
trilogy. You can count on tons of 
laughs and pure entertainment. 
Tickets are $30. Visit http://www. 


centerstage.org/ for more infor- 
mation. 


Thursday, Dec. 11 


6 p.m. An Ever Green Evening 

Evergreen Museum & Library, 
located on 4545 N. Charles St. 
presents a special holiday eve- 
ning, featuring themed holiday 
trees inspired by Evergreen’s 
unique collections and created 
by some of Baltimore's great in- 
terior and landscape designers, 
architects and furniture mak- - 
ers. The most special tree will be 

the one representing John and _ 
Alice Garrett's tradition within 
the American Embassy in Rome, 

beneath which hundreds of gifts 
were collected and later distrib- 
uted to the orphans of that city. 
The museum's contemporary 
variation willreceive unwrapped 
gifts for Baltimore-area chari- 
ties. Light refreshments will be 
served. Contact hestalfort@jhu. — 
edu for more information. 
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Confusion is charmin 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


It Will take until the third 
scene for you to even begin to 
comprehend the title. And it will 
take you even longer, possibly 
until the final scene, to under- 
stand the twisted plot. Never- 
theless, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Theatre’s newest play, Fuddy 
Meers, provides viewers with a 
story that is at once captivating 
and confusing. ; 

The opening scene begins with 
Claire (senior Brittany Matava) 
awakening in a bed clad with 
Pottery Barn sheets. But don’t be 
tooled. The plot is not all pastels 
and stripes. 

The first hint that Fuddy Meers 
is not something straight from 
a Good Housekeeping magazine 
occurs when Claire’s husband, 
Richard (sophomore Pierce 
Delahunt), arrives on the scene. 
Quickly, the audience learns that 
Claire suffers from something 
described as “psychogenic am- 
nesia” and as of two years prior, 
Claire has woken up every morn- 
ing with no memory. 

However, Fuddy Meers is not 
simply the theatrical version of 
Adam Sandler’s 50 First Dates ei- 
ther. This becomes quite obvious 
when junior David Santare fran- 
tically arrives in Claire’s room. 
Face covered with a ski mask 
and half a manacle on his wrist, 
Santare’s character is merely 
listed as “limping man” in the 
playbill. This is probably because 
the more accurate description of 
a “limping, half blind, half deaf 
man with a lisp” would have tak- 
en up too much space. 

Although the opening scenes 
are comedically scripted and 
acted, it is the moments that 
sophomore Robert Powers is on 
stage that are the most hilarious. 
Powers plays Claire’s son, Ken- 
ny, a pot-smoking teenager who 
spouts the play’s most vulgar 
yet comedic lines. And although 
he fully embodies an angst-rid- 
den adolescent who should be 
at least halfway through high 
school, Kenny is still floundering 
through eighth grade. Richard at- 
tributes this to Kenny’s dyslexia. 

Claire quickly decides to leave 


Penn brings Harvey back to 
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Claire (senior Brittany Matava) and the “limping man” (junior Davd Santare) comedically argue in JHUT's Fuddy Meers. 


with the masked man once he 
tells her that he is her brother, 
Zach. Amidst Zach’s many insis- 
tences that Claire is not safe with 
Richard, the two make their way 
to her mother’s house. 

Claire’s mother, Gertie (se- 
nior Christen Cromwell), has 
just recently recovered from a 
stroke and now can speak only in 
“stroke talk,” an incoherent bab- 
ble comprised of jumbling the be- 
ginnings and endings of words. 
Cromwell’s exuberant hand ges- 
tures and mixed-up dialogue are 
so excellently delivered that, al- 
though Gertie does not speak in 
an intelligible tongue, the audi- 
ence can understand everything 
she says. 

The only aspect that is slight- 
ly off-putting is the relation- 
ship between Gertie and Claire. 
Cromwell's ability to scream at 
high-pitched decibels occasion- 
ally makes her appear to be play- 
ing the younger of the two roles. 
Nonetheless, it is amusing to see 
Gertie, a grandmother-aged char- 
acter, dancing around the stage 
like a two-year-old. — 

When Millet (junior Jeremy 
Garson) appears on stage, it is 
his puppet-covered hand that the 
audience sees first. Millet himself 


life in Gus Van Sant’s Milk 


By JOHNSON UKKEN 
Staff Writer 


Milk is the moving true sto- 
ry of an audacious politician, 
Harvey Milk, who rose from 
anonymity to become the focal 
point of San Francisco’s bur- 
geoning gay community as the 
first openly gay man elected to 
public office. 

This film cannot be timelier. 
With its story of an unknown 
politician gaining grassroots 
experience as an organizer on 
the community level who rises 
to the level of public office, be- 
coming a symbol for a larger 
and older movement, it is easy 
for someone of any political 
background to draw parallels. 
In'the case of Barack Obama, 
it was the issue of race; Harvey 
Milk, however, had his sights 
set on gay rights. 

After living as a disgruntled 


insurance salesman in New 
York for several years, Harvey 
(Sean Penn) decides to turn his 
life upside down on the eve of 
his 40th birthday. After fall- 
ing in love with a young man, 
Scott Smith (James Franco), 
Harvey trades his suit for a pair 
of jeans, grows out his hair and 
comes out to San Francisco to 
make a new life for himself and 
his partner. 

Quickly after opening Castro 
Camera with his last bit of sav- 
ings, Harvey finds his corner 
of the city turning into a haven 
for gays and lesbians. From this 
vantage point, he is able to wit- 
ness the ongoing discrimination 
against gays in the city. Anti-gay 
violence inspires Harvey to orga- 
nize the gay community in order 
to gain political power. 

The challenge of any biopic is 
daunting because the story has 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 





. COURTESY OF FOCUS FEATURES 
~ Sean Penn masterfully portrays former San Francisco Mayor Harvey Milk in the film. 


is a mild-mannered, meek man 
who suspiciously wears the other 
half of Zach’s manacle. His pup- 
pet, however, is a foul-mouthed 
character with an innate ability 
to slip topics such as sodomy into 
ordinary conversation. 

With the introduction of Heidi 
(junior Luska Khalapyan), the 
plot begins its sharp turn to- 
wards answering many of the 
play’s questions. Khalapyan 
plays the sort of cop who seems 
over-eager to make arrests and 
would pull over a car for going 
five miles over the speed limit. 
Unfortunately for Richard and 
Kenny, who are in the process of 
driving to Gertie’s house, they 
have succumbed to the “siren 
call of ganja” and have just lit up 
when she pulls them over. 

A seemingly random chain of 
events brings all the characters 
to Gertie’s house, where the re- 
mainder of the play takes place. 
Act one ends with a scene that 
showcases the cast’s talents. It 
appears that when chase scenes, 
violence and arguments are com- 
bined, the actors are at their best. 
This final scene of act one is ex- 


cellently staged and ends with 
a bang (but that might have just | 
been someone getting hit in the 
head with a cookie tin). 

Act two, although shorter, is 
packed with answers to the ques- 
tions posed in the first half. For | 
instance, the seemingly innocu- 
ous, eerie fun house music that | 
plays during set changes proves 
to be important. Unfortunately, | 
questions like “Why is there a 
safety pin hanging off the sleeve | 
of Kenny’s shirt?” were never an- | 
swered. But maybe that’s a ques- 
tion that should be directed to 
the costume designer. 

Fuddy Meers started out like 
a cheesy sitcom. Thankfully, it | 
didn’t stay that way. As the plot | 
progressed, so did the enthu- 
siasm of the actors. Scenes that 
heightened the actors’ adrena- 
line also increased the believabil- 
ity of their character portrayals. 
Although Powers was unques- | 
tionably the funniest of the cast, | 
each character had a fair share 
of punch lines. The plot itself is 
intriguing but it is the actors’ co- 
medic delivery that makes Fuddy 
Meers a play worth seeing. 
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o in JHUT's Fuddy Meers Witness showcase is 


philosophical and clever 


By PAUL HSIAO 
Staff Writer 


The Witness Theater troupe 
certainly fits the stereotype that 
college theater groups are a little 
strange. Common sights at their 
rehearsals include shirts with the 
word “SPERM,” giant rocks and 
slinky lingerie. 

Witness Theater, an amalga- 
mation of various actors and ac- 
tresses from groups like Throat 
Culture and Buttered Niblets, 
provides student-directed, stu- 
dent-written and student-acted 
sketches. Many of the actors 


| and writers overlap between the 


plays, creating a camaraderie 
among the various people in- 
volved. Witness Theater exists 


| to encourage creativity among 


the dramatically curious at 
Hopkins, and they do succeed 
at this task. 

Their second fall showcase, 
for better or worse, is a pro- 
duction without limits. It con- 
sists of five one-act plays that 
entertain, delight and at times 
demand the complete attention 
of the audience to fully compre- 


hend. While maybe not a tour 
de force, the Witness Theater's 
second fall showcase is worth 
the price of admission, even if 
only to see the sheer creative 
prowess of fellow students at 
Hopkins. 

The first sketch “In Bathwater 
or Utero” shows two individual 
sperm “running” and search- 
ing for an ovum. The play, writ- 
ten by junior Eric Levitz, subtly 
poses the big question of life for 
these individual sperm by pos- 
ing the question, “What's the 
point of a life of searching for 
something that may not even 
exist?” 

Although freshman Danny 
Kaplan and senior Mike Wills 
deserve praise for their portray- 
als of Sperm A and Sperm B, the 
sketch still feels too long despite 
its short duration. This partly 
had to do with the script which 
recycles the same lines and has 
too many pauses between the di- 
alogue. However, the chemistry 
between the two lead actors and 
the unique narrative of the exis- 
tential sperm holds the audience 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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Freshman Emily Sucher and junior Kempton Baldridge successfully personify a sperm 
and an ovum in the final sketch of Witness’s second fall showcase. 











walking distance 


The holiday season brings some cheer to Baltimore 


This holiday season, take a time-out from studying to enjoy the celebrations, free food and entertainment the city has to offer 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 
Arts & Entertamment Editor 


The holidays are seldom filled 


| with merriment and good cheer 


for college students who spend 
December living in the bowels of 
the library, never to see a single 
twinkle of light. But Baltimore is 
a city that loves Christmas (and 
various concurrent winter holi- 
days), so as long as you are here, 
dear Hopkins students, you owe 
yourselves a break from B-level 
to enjoy the season. 

If you just can’t pull yourself 
too far from those marathon 
study sessions in your library 
carrel, there are enough festivi- 
ties on and around campus to 
put you in the holiday mood. 
The Hopkins-owned Evergreen 
Museum & Library will live 
up to its name this season with 
“An Ever Green Evening.” On 
Dec. 11, Christmas (and piney 
fragrances) will be in the air 
at the museum for a showcase 
of trees decorated by some of 
Baltimore’s top interior decora- 
tors, landscape artists, architects 
and furniture makers. Walk 
through this winter wonderland 
for free just up the road at 4545 
N. Charles St. 

Oh, you're 
too busy to take 
the shuttle up 
the street, you 
say? That's no 
problem at all, 
because the holi- 
days are within 


of campus, too! 
No matter how 
overloaded with 
work you are, 
there’s no excuse 
good enough 
for not trekking over to Hamp- 
den to see the annual “Miracle 
on 34th Street.” Every year, resi- 
dents of the stretch between Kes- 
wick Road and Chestnut Avenue 
threaten to blow the power grid 
with dazzling holiday decora- 
tions that would make Clark 





Yearning for those 
holidays back in the 
home colony, trying 
to catch a glimpse 

of St. Nicholas on 
Christmas Eve by the 





Griswold turn 
green. 
Legions of Bal- 


timoreans come 
out every Decem- 
ber to take in the 
view, and just be- 
ing among them 
is guaranteed to 
send you _ back 
to the blissful, 
exciting, worry- 
free holidays you 
enjoyed when 
you had time to 
enjoy them. The 
parking  situa- 
tion is the only 
downside to this 
event, but since 
you can just fall - 
off of the edge of 
campus and land 
in Hampden, 
even that’s not an 
issue. The lights 
on 34th will be 





sparkling and 
blinking from 
now until New 
Year's. 


So what was Christmastime 
like in this neck of the woods 
before Hopkins took over? Well, 
find out by 
visiting the 
Homewood 
House Muse- 
um. On Mon- 
day between 
5 p.m. and 7 
p-m., the his- 
toric building 
will travel back 
in time to an 
early-19th-cen- 


light of your oil lamp? tury | Christ- 
mas during 
“Homewood 
by —_ Candle- 


light.” Flickering flames, eggnog 
and period music will make you 
feel right at home with the Car- 
roll family. ; 
Free tonight? Well, not any 
more, you're not. Thursday eve- 
ning, Baltimore hosts its equiva- 
lent to the Rockefeller Center 





FILE PHOTO 
Residents of 34th Street in Hampden have developed one of Baltimore's best-loved holiday traditions. 


tree lighting with “A Monumen- 
tal Occasion.” OK, so maybe the 
City’s promotions team isn’t too 
creative with the whole naming 
thing, but tonight's lighting of the 
George Washington Monument 
at Mt. Vernon Place will still be 
a great time. The night kicks off 
at 6 p.m. with performances by 
the Maryland Opera Studio Cho- 
rus and the tour cast of A Chorus 
Line, vendors offering food and 
hot drinks and plenty more to 
keep you entertained. 

At 7 p.m., Mayor Sheila Dixon 
takes the stage with former Ori- 
oles catcher Rick Dempsey, this 
year’s honorary lighter, for the 
countdown to flipping the switch. 
The 37th-annual ceremony will 
end with a fireworks display as 
Baltimore welcomes in the holi- 
days. 

Since you'll already be in the 
vicinity, after the lighting, scur- 


ry over to Peabody's Griswold © 


Hall for “Sounds of the Season.” 
The Peabody brass ensemble 


will be performing this free 
concert accompanied by organ- 
ist Donald Sutherland under the 
direction of James Olin. And it’s 
free. 

Been yearning for those holi- 
days back in your home colony, 
sneaking down the stairs in 
your night shift trying to catch a 
glimpse of St. Nicholas on Christ- 
mas Eve by the light of your oil 
lamp? Relive those days at the 
Fells Point Olde Tyme Christmas 
celebration! The festivities begin 
on Saturday as St. Nick arrives at 
the Broadway Pier via tugboat. 

Then, spend the day enjoying 
the harmonious tunes of carol- 
ers, buying goods from the lo- 
cal merchants and enjoying a 
steaming cup of hot cider. The 
celebration will continue the fol- 
lowing weekend, Dec. 13, with 

the annual Figgy Pudding 5K 
Fun Run, the Great Fells Point 
Eggnog Contest and _plenti- 
ful food, music and shopping. 
CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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attention and does a great job 
up the crowd for the 
rest of the night 

Nebraskan Fever,” written by 
senior Audrey Murray, is perhaps 
traditional ot sketches 
The plot re 
volves around two women, high 


warming 


the most 

in the showcase 
} ; | } 

school friends, who are catching 

up on life in and wonder- 


hypothetical 


a cafe 
ng about infinite 
situations 

It relies heavily on dialogue; 
little 
two leads played by 


there is very movement, 
Adi 


and Rebecca McGivney are 


and the 
Elbaz 


on stage by themselves almost 


the entire time. The only excep- 


tions are the sparse interjections 
by the reliably comedic sopho 


nore, Mac Schwerin, who plays 
an aloof waiter 

\t times, the script feels 
melodramatic but Elbaz and Mc- 
Givney do their best to convey 
the motivations of the characters. 
[he sketch, directed by senior 


Kelly Chuang, 
blocking, 


usable 


features virtually 
changes 
This creates a 
somewhat bland environment for 


no costume 


and props. 
the set 
the slow burn does 
give an unshakable tension which 
erupts at the very end witha sur- 
prising twist. Though unpolished 
and with a (perhaps intentional) 
monotonous air, “Nebraskan Fe- 
succeeds because of this ten- 
sion and release. 

“Sisy ph- 


However, 


ver 








logue that communicates the 
hardships and everyday actions 
of Sisyphus to the audience. The 
directors, junior Kempton Bal- 
dridge and sophomore Mike Alf- 
ieri, choose a strategically simple 
profile for the sketch and place 
tremendous faith in Dugan to de- 
liver. Dugan 





breaks 
the two-actor 
mold and is 
essentially a 
ten-minute 
monologue 


us” 


The five sketches have 
a common theme of 
philosophical abstraction 


does deliver 
and in doing 
so, gives the 
most sympa- 
thetic perfor- 
mance of the 


from the and certainly push the night. 
ee. ; “Bath- 
titular role audience to think outside : 
(senior Kyle room  Aca- 


Dugan). Sisy- 
phus, accord- 
ing to ancient 
Greek mythology, is eternally 
condemned to push a rock up a 
mountain only to have it roll back 
down again. 

The sketch portrays the myth by 
focusing on the day-to-day malaise 
that Sisyphus suffers. Much praise 
has to be given to Dugan who does 
a comedic portrayal of the hard- 
working but vapid man. 

he sketch is simply a mono- 


the box. 





ARTIST 


Coldplay 


ALBUM 


Prospekt’s March 


LABEL 


Capitol 


RELEASED 


Nov. 25, 2008 





After releasing three wildly 
popular albums, the world 





” 


demia, 

written and 

directed by 
sophomore Jeremy Bremer, is the 
most complex of the sketches. It 
has eight different characters and 
many different plot layers with 
only one thing in common: the 
bathroom. 

In one setting, freshman 
Keelin Martinek and sophomore 
Laren Silvey play two inanimate 
objects, eyeliner and mascara. In 
another, Levitz and junior Kath- 


pekt’s is sadly no different from 
the original. It’s two minutes 
shorter than the Viva version but 
lacks any new content or rhythm, 
adding to the redundancy the al- 
bum has at times. 

Finally, “Life in Technicolor 
ii” and “Rainy Day” feel generic. 
Despite Coldplay’s promise of 
marching in with a fresh sound 
on Prospekt’s, these two songs 
represent the epitome of the 
band’s ability to copy themselves. 
Both “Technicolor” and “Rainy 
Day” feature falsetto vocals and 
quick instrumental harmony. 
The songs, while not “bad,” lack 
the creative risks that the band 





waited for 
Coldplay’s new 
album, Viva la 
Vida. Rumors 
swirled around 
the —__clandes- 
tine production 
process until 
finally, in June, 
the British band 
released Viva to 
virtually uni- 
versal acclaim. 
Now, Prospekt’s March is re- 
leased as an extension of Viva 
Ia Vida. Moving, exuberant and 
smart, albeit a little repetitive, 
Prospekt’s March is a notable fol- 
low-up with some songs eclips- 
ing the platinum-selling Viva. 
The eponymous track of 
Prospekt’s March starts off witha 
low hum immediately followed 
by a comforting guitar strum. 
No, this is not the Coldplay that 
brought you “Sparks” or “Yel- 
low.” This is an entirely new 
sound that blends traditional 
melody with unique harmony. 
The album continues with 
“Now My Feet Won't Touch the 
Ground,” whichis a more tradi- 








tional piece. The track lacks the 
pretension found in other Cold- 
play tracks; the entire song is a 
soft and lyrical anthem that’s 
easy to listen to no matter what 
the situation is. 

“Postcards from Far Away” 
stands alone as the sie se teed 
instrumental piece al- 
bum, Although h the cade feels. 

like out ofa Hallmark 
movie, it provides: a refreshing 
contrast to the rest of the album. 
fe The “Osaka” remix on 

















ne 


promised to de- 
liver after XGY. 
Prospekt’s 
March is a good 
EP that would 
have fared bet- 
ter without lofty 
promises and a 
release so close 
to that of Viva. 
While the album 
does have some 
gems and_ the 
inclusion of “Postcards from Far 
Away” is refreshingly un-Cold- 
play, overall, the EP is no doubt a 
must-buy for die-hard fans and a 
try-and-buy for the casual listener. 


—Paul Hsiao 


ARTIST 


The Killers 


ALBUM 


Day and Age 


LABEL 


Island Records 
RELEASED 


Nov. 24, 2008 





For most people, Day and Age 


will be immediately accessible; 

the melodramatic overtones and — 
synthesizers make The - 
Killers’ third album wonderfully : i 
catchy and fun. Long-term fans of ly rooted in 1980s British 0 7 
Las Vegas-based rock group, all intents and purposes, Dur 


the poppy 


i ee 





ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Wilness’s showcase is philosophical and clever Get into the holiday 
spirit Baltimore-style 





BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Senior Mike Wills (left) and freshman Danny Kaplan are sperm distracted from their purpose in the latest Witness showcase 


leen Hancock play a dysfunction- 
al young couple dwelling upon 
the philosophical abstractions of 
life. Finally, sophomores Laren 
Silvey and Katie Barros play girls 
dreaming of the aforementioned 
scenarios. Although it lives up to 
its name, “Bathroom Academia” 
does feel a bit too clever for its 
own good. 

The many layers of plot are a 
bit too perplexing and the dia- 
logue takes several seconds for 
anyone to fully digest. Several 
aspects of the plot are explained, 
but in the end, one can’t help but 
feel a little unsatisfied with the 
conclusion of the play. 

The acting, blocking and stage 
direction are superior, but do not 
help the general coherence of the 
narrative. Perhaps if the sketch 
was lengthened or if the cast was 
minimized, the play would make 
more sense and have a more sat- 
isfying ending. 

The final sketch, “In Motel 
Uterus,” written by Hancock, 


shows a sperm and an ovum in 
a motel as they begin an awk- 
ward attempt at reproduction. 
The plot could be the sequel 


to the very first sketch. Fresh- 
man Emily Sucher (the ovum) 
and Baldridge (the sperm) suc- 
cessfully delivered comedy in 
a script lacking in substantive 
dialogue. 

The stage presences of Sucher 
and Baldrige were charming, 


and the chemistry between the | 


two helped to bring harmony 
the intentionally awkward rela- 
tionship. Alfieri and junior Lisa 
Rosinksy, the directors, play 
it safe with a comedic crowd 
pleaser but the final sketch is a 


tight conclusion for the evening | 


nonetheless. 
The Witness Theater Second 


Fall Showcase is a truly creative | 
and theatrical experience. The | 


show highlights the very best 


and original productions of Hop- | | 


kins students. 
The five sketches have a com- 


mon theme of philosophical ab- | 


straction and certainly push the 
audience to think outside the 
box. Despite several shortcom- 
ings, the showcase is ultimately 
worth seeing and one can only 
imagine where Witness Theater 
will take us next. 





NEW VIBRATIONS 





ARTIST 


Guns N’ Roses 


ALBUM 


Chinese Democracy 


LABEL 


Geffen 


RELEASED 


Nov. 23, 2008 





The hard-rockin’ title track 
is the closest we get to hearing 
a classic Guns N’ Roses song on 
the band’s latest album, Chinese 
Democracy. But with the special 
effects and noticeable produc- 
tion tricks, the track is closer 
in spirit to the tunes from the 
bloated, over-produced Use Your 
Illusion, than it is to one of the 
lean-and-mean tracks from their 
vicious-sounding full-length de- 
but, Appetite for Destruction. The 
lyrics are vaguely political, con- 
demning Chinese authorities for 
laying blame at others’ feet for 
their country’s problems, hardly 


though, may be a little perplexed 
by the subtle stylistic shift. 

What has made this group so 
popular is still present, but it’s 
accompanied by a few slower, 
more thoughtful songs. Initially, 
fans may react negatively, but 


change, in this case, is a very 


good thing. It symbolizes how 
the band is growing up, and how — 


their sound can evolve in a very 


positive way. 
The first song of he cpus 
“Losing Touch,” starts the album — 
off with an upbeat, happy theme; — 
it has the hopeful tone and catchy — 
refrain that would be fantastic as a_ 


_concert-opener. Next, are the two 
singles: “Human” and “Space- 


man.” If one wants a song 
paint athe a 


- makes one want to oe up 
remi- just dance. Overall, the first three _ rican tribal music and 





enough to warrant the “turning 


the spearpoint” accusations that 


they have hurled at the band. 
It’s a good song, though—good, 
loud and worthy of the band’s 
name. 

The next song, “Shackler’s 
Revenge,” debuted in the game 
Rock Band 2 earlier this year. Why 
this song was chosen instead of 
the title track is a mystery, since 
the previous song’s riff is so 
much lovelier. The chorus is de- 
cent enough, but it is matched 
to a jerky, stuttering, stop-start 
rhythm and an awful sounding 
riff that resembles a sound effect 
from a sci-fi horror flick. Not one 
that takes well-written characters 
and suspenseful plotting to de- 
liver thrills, but one that has alien 
bogeymen jumping out from the 
corners every 10 to 15 minutes, 
accompanied by a_ painfully 
loud, discordant chord played 
on the electric guitar. “Shackler’s 
Revenge” is just like that, with 
a pretty chorus slapped on. The 
lyrics are fairly typical for the al- 
bum, focusing on a treacherous 
lover. 

The solos on “Better” should 
put to rest fans’ fears about hav- 


Duran could have written it. “Hu- 
_ man” isanembodiment of the style 

and sound that made the Killers 
famous, propelled by trademark 
synth work and the theme “Are we 
human, or are we 
dancer?” 

The second 
single, “Space- 
man,” is differ- 
ent but still very 
- much in the vein 
of previous work. 
With a chorus 
catchier 
_than other tracks, 
it’s the one song — 
of the album that — 






s of the album are joyous — 


‘tracks 
an -— sublimity — 








eee = 
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What would the holiday season 
be without a parade? Well, we 
don’t have to worry about that 
question in Baltimore, because on 
Sunday, Mayor Dixon will lead 
the annual Christmas parade. 

[he Mayor will be joined by 
the Baltimore Marching Ravens 
in addition to a slew of other 
performers and local commu- 
[he parade begins 


nity groups. 
from 


at 2 p.m. at Poly/Western, fr¢ 
which it will cross Cold Spring 
Lane, continue south on Falls 
Road to 36th Street (Hampden’s 
the Avenue) and follow 36th 
down to Chestnut Avenue, end- 
ing at Chestnut and 37th Street. 

If you're willing to trek a little 
farther and you love animals, 
bright lights and kettle corn, 
head o the National Zoo in D.C. 
for ZooLights! The zoo opens up 
on weekends trhrough Dec. 14 
and every evening from Dec. 18 
until Dec. 30 for this annual cel- 
ebration. In addition to the copi- 
ous light displays, many of the 
animal houses will be open and 
various musicians and _ theater 
groups will perform throughout 
the park. For more details visit 
http://www.nationalzoo.si.edu. 

Theater fans, take note: 
abound in the 


Nut- 
Balti- 


crackers 


more-D.C. area this season. This 


Friday and Saturday nights and 
Sunday afternoon, Towson Uni- 
versity faculty and students take 
: “A Wintry Mix,” 


concert 


the stage for a 
multi-genre with spe- 
cial guest Rungiao Du from the 
Washington Ballet. Get tickets at 
htttp://www.towson.edu/cofac, 
Traditional productions of the 
classic ballet will take place at the 
Baltimore School for the Arts, the 
Chesapeake Arts Center, Gouch- 
er College and D.C’s Kennedy 
Center. ' 
Other holiday stage produc- 
tions include the Radio City 
Christmas Spectacular at First 
Mariner Arena, running through 
this weekend. The Baltimore 
Shakepeare Company takes on 
Christmas for “Every Christmas 
Story Ever Told,” running nightly 
at 8 p.m. and on Sundays at 5 p.m. 
through Dec. 21. The Stoop story- 
tellers are getting in the Spirit, 
too. Performers will tell holiday- 
themed stories, and a marching 
band and carolers will bring ad- 
ditional good tidings. Find out 
more about the Dec. 15 show at 
http://www.stoopstorytelling.com. 
The holidays are purported to 
be the most wonderful time of 
the year, and with all these fesi- 
tivities in and around Baltimore, 
even Hopkins students 
some fun this season. 


have 





COURTESY OF RAINE BODE 


The Baltimore Shakespeare Co. aims to tackle “Every Christmas Story Ever Told.” 


ing GNR without Slash. Axl 
Rose’s five new guitarists prove 
themselves worthy throughout 
the album, though it does take 
five of them to fill 
the empty shoes 
left by the depar- 
ture of Slash and 
Izzy Stradlin. “Bet- 
ter” also boasts a 
lovely melody that 
is only partially 
diminished by the 
song’s _arrange- 
ment and produc- 
tion. 

“Street of 








difficult times. But the best part 
of the song has no lyrics; it is 
the marvelous guitar solo by 
either Robin Finck or Bucketh- 
ead (both are 
given credit 
for the song's 
solos). 

~ Tivere 
Was a Time” 
is the album's 
peak. After 
it, most of the 
songs suffer 
from _ either 
wandering 















Dreams” is a pretty song, but not 
one that stands out from amongst 
the growing pool of piano-based, 
Elton John-and-Queen-inspired 
ballads that Guns N’ Roses has 
performed. “If the World” is an 
impressive showcase for Axl’s 
voice, which still sounds like the 
voice of a man with nitric acid 
being poured down his crotch, 
if said fellow were a talented 
and expressive songwriter with 
something of an ego. 

And then there is “There Was a 
Time,” the best song on the album, 
and maybe one of the best ballads 
the band has done. The lyrics, like 
so many of the album’s songs, are 
seemingly about a failed relation- 
ship, but they’re vague enough to 
be projected onto many of life’s 


for depression, because one can- 
not help but feel happy when lis- 
tening to tunes such as these. 
Other songs on the album are 
notable as well. “Joy Ride” success- 


age to The Clash 
and other early 
pioneers of punk 
rock. “Dustland 
Fairytale” sounds 
4 like it could have 
| one of the band’s 
first two albums 
— which is a 
positive attribute. 
“This ig’. 


rotrash — and itis a 


ty Sh, 






fully pays hom-— 


Your . 
and Life” sounds like a hybrid of Af 


ane ~ or unmemo- 
rable melodies (“Catcher in the 
Rye,” “Riad ‘n’ the Bedouins,” 
“Prostitute”), irritating song 
arrangements (“Scraped”), or 
self-absorbed lyrics that ex- 
press the pain and suffering 
that the rich and famous must 
endure and overcome (“IRS,” 
“Sorry,” “Madagascar”). To be 
fair, “IRS” and “Madagascar” 

are pretty good songs despite 
the lyrics, but better is “This I 
Love,” another piano ballad by 
Rose and a very lovely song. 
As a whole, the album is a sat- 
isfying comeback for the band. 
Here's hoping the next one 
won't take another 14 veers. to 
make. 








-—Alex Neville 





Travel Well’ is unique both in its 
length — clocking in at almost 
seven minutes —-and its pac- 
ing: The song is quite long and 
Slow, It allows the band to use 
their guitar and keyboard beats, 
notin trademark rapid-fire play- 
ing, but rather in a thoughtful 
and equally effective way. v. What 
makes the song so brilliant is 
the way the tone shifts: What 
starts out with harsh, brooding 
overtones gives way to hope- 
ful, peaceful chords. If this song 


alone is re indication of Milate 
the band is gi 












Poppy Eu- su 


~ Itisin the tracks that differ from th 
to the ears, This album is both a “previous norms; however, that this. ‘ 
musical achievement and acure album defines itself. “Goodnight, — 
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Fenn brings Harvey 
back to life in Milk 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
already been told and the end- 
ing is already known. 

Life does not always experi- 
ence a smooth transition to art 
and the director does not have 
the luxury of tweaking the plot 
when it might disinterest the 
viewer. Gus Van Sant does an 
excellent job of following and 
dramatizing only the details 
of Milk’s life that captivate the 
audience. He relates Milk’s in- 
dividual rise with the collective 
rise of gay issues to the national 
stage. 
; One of the strengths of the 
film is Van Sant’s extensive use 
of stock footage drawn from 
news reports and local shots of 
1970s San Francisco. The cin- 
ematography is engrossing and 
brings to mind a profiling jour- 
nalist right in the thick of Milk’s 
movement. Van Sant is also evi- 
dently fond of filming the re- 
flections of scenes in different 
objects for artistic effect. This 
gives rise to one of the most 
affecting scenes of the movie 
which is filmed entirely in the 
reflection on a whistle. — 
Harvey tries to get elected 
while keeping his outsider val- 
ues intact but soon finds himself 
once again in a suit when his 
first campaign ends unsuccess- 
fully. His defeat is short-lived, 
though, and Harvey readily 
climbs aboard his soapbox (lit- 
erally) and hits the streets once 
more with his pamphlets, even- 
tually gaining 
the position of 


ment. She got catapulted into the 
national spotlight after success- 
fully repealing an ordinance in 
Dade County, FI. that prohibited 





Kaulman’s Synecdoche is a psychedelic success 


discrimination on the grounds | 


of sexual orientation. 

Meanwhile, Harvey 
the ire of fellow city supervisor 
Dan White (Josh Brolin) when 
he refuses a tit-for-tat voting ar- 
rangement. Little does he know 
that in White he is making a se- 
rious enemy who proves to be 
responsible for his tragic down- 
fall. 

Milk’s subsequent popularity 


draws attention from radical re- | 


ligious groups who bring their 
bigoted fight against homo- 
sexuals clear across the coun- 
try to California where Milk 
had gotten a similar ordinance 
passed in the city. State Senator 
John Briggs (Denis O'Hare), fol- 
lowing Bryant’s lead, forced a 
proposition onto the ballot that 
would repeal the ordinance. 


Suddenly, Harvey Milk finds | 


himself in the most important 
battle of his life. Aided by his 
right hand campaign organizer, 
Cleve Jones, played admira- 


bly by Emile Hirsch, Milk goes | 


campaigning around the state 
against the proposition, encour- 
aging homosexuals who have 
not come out to do so. Yet again 
Milk’s indomitable spirit wins 
out as the voters of California 
are galvanized into stopping the 
proposition in its tracks. 

Of course, every biographi- 
cal film is also 
only as strong 





MILK 


as the imita- 





San Francisco 
city supervi- 
sor. 

hiss is" a 


crucial part of |} Franco 
Harvey Milk’s 
appeal, and his 
dogged will to 
survive all op- 
position, sucha 
prominent part 
of Milk’s life, is 
the most inspiring part of the 
film. He. ignores death threats 
delivered right before he is to 
give a major speech, telling the 
campaign manager attempting 
to dissuade him simply: “The 
whole nation is watching. I have 
to.” 

Milk’s biggest challenge 
came from Christian groups 
who argued on their religious 
grounds that homosexuals were 
moral offenders. Anita Bryant 
was a famous singer who, dur- 
ing this time, became the face 
of the anti-gay religious move- 


Rating: R 





Starring: Sean Penn, James 


Director: Gus Van Sant 
Run Time: 128 min. 


Playing at: The Charles 





life counter- 
part whom the 


out to portray. 
Sean 
plays the role 


magnificently, 
immersing 
himself into 
the role so completely as to 
definitely garner another Os- 
car nomination. He takes the 
story of a pioneering politician 
beyond the fiery speeches and 
stirring marches and conveys 
with masterful yet simple com- 
passion Milk’s ultimate mes- 
sage. 

In the end what is most impor- 
tant to Harvey Milk is a simple 
idea for oppressed gays across 
the country, an idea he gave his 
life for: “You've gotta give them 
hope. You've gotta give them 
hope.” 


tion of the real- | 


main actor sets 
Penn | 


of Harvey Milk | 


draws | 





By GREG SGAMMATO 


Staff Writer 


Synecdoche, New York, the 
wondrous new film written and 
directed by Charlie Kaufman 
(Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless 
Mind), doesn’t start out weirdly. 
For anyone who is familiar with 
Kaufman and his style, nothing 
is surprising anymore — except, 
perhaps, realism. 

The first 40 minutes of the 
film are as grounded and real 
as a Scorsese movie. Once this 
gives way to the area in which 
Kaufman is unparalleled — a 
world of utter surrealism — the 
true beauty and mystery of the 
film emerge. 

Caden Cotard (Philip Sey- 
mour Hoffman) is a depressed 
play director living in Syn- 
ecdoche, N.Y. His production 
of Death of a Salesman opens 
to rave reviews, but his artist 
wife Adele (Catherine Keener) 
doesn’t even bother to see it 
on opening night. In fact, Ca- 
den comes home at six in the 
morning to find her stoned and 
laughing with her friend. Ev- 
ery aspect of his home life with 
Adele and their four-year-old 
daughter Olive is strained and 
forced. 

Eventually, the unthinkable 
happens: The two leave for Ber- 
lin so that Adele can properly 


| pursue her artwork. To make 


matters worse, every health ail- 
ment seems to afflict him in a 
two-week period, from pustules 
to infected gums to seizures. As 
a result, Caden believes he’s dy- 
ing and becomes obsessed with 
death. 

Not everything is lost, how- 
ever; Caden opens a letter to 
discover he’s been named a 2009 
MacArthur Fellow, the world fa- 
mous “genius” grant. He starts a 
new production by renting out 
a former aircraft hangar and us- 
ing it as the stage for his work. 

He marries the star of his 
first production, Claire (Mi- 
chelle Williams), while continu- 
ing to have an oddly sexual re- 
lationship with the woman who 
worked the box office for Sales- 
man, Hazel (Samantha Morton). 

Ironically, this point marks 
the end of traditional, straight 
storytelling. For example, Ha- 
zel’s house is perpetually on 
fire. Additionally, Olive left her 
diary at home, but because Ca- 
den has no concept of time, he 
reads it as if she’s writing in it 
everyday. He imagines what 
she must be feeling or going 
through and projects it on this 
journal. 

On an airplane to Berlin 
— to try to find Olive — Caden 


BMA exhibit turns moldy food into art 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
Staff Writer 


In the Front Room of the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, one 
can peruse the collection of Di- 
eter Roth and Rachel Harrison’s 
works while listening to the 
background music of disembod- 
ied lips moaning which carries 
from an adjoining room. 

The two artists on display in 
the Front Room have captured 
similar ideas in photographs, 
drawings and sculptures, which 
will be on display until January. 
Dieter Roth, a German artist born 
in 1930, and Rachel Harrison, an 
American artist born in 1966, are 
about as different as two indi- 
viduals can be. Still, both por- 
tray similar themes within their 
artwork and are inspired by ev- 
eryday life. 

Roth, who grew up in the 
midst of the Second World War 
and spent much of his childhood 
in Switzerland with Jewish and 
communist artists and actors, is 
a true modern artist. His paint- 
ings, photographs and screen 
prints are inspired by everything 
— rotting food to postcards to 
sports. > 

As for Harrison, she is a New 
York City native who studied 

at Wesleyan University, and 
her artwork has been featured 
in New York, San Francisco, 
Glasgow, Norway, Toronto and 
other hot spots. Although she 
has obviously had some differ- 
ent experiences than Roth, she 
is also inspired by the ordinary, 
which is why the majority of 
her untitled works currently 
displayed at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art are items one can 


see every day. 


Six of Dieter Roth’s “96 Picca- 
dillies’ are among those works 
in the Front Room collection. 
These screen prints were not only 
inspired by a perfectly ordinary 
object (a postcard) but they are 
also painted over the original 
picture on the postcard. Each of 
the six emphasizes a different 
aspect of the picture of London’s 
Piccadilly Circus. 

The first looked as though all 
the buildings had been white- 
washed, the second had different 
colored dots on top of everything, 
the third was mostly yellow, the 
fourth was much darker than the 
first few, the fifth was bold and 
colorful and the final one was un- 
recognizable, all black except for 
three neon green double-decker 
buses. 

These six paintings were an 
interesting and distorted way to 
look at the world. Roth’s other 
paintings in the Front Room are 
basically moldy food: “Choco- 
latewafer Pic- 
ture” shows a 
chocolate wa- 
fer becoming 
soggy due to 
curdled milk 
all together in 
a plastic sleeve, 
while “Big 
Landscape” is 
just “cheese on 
roofing felt, en- 
capsulated into 
plastic,” as the 
sign says. 

Rachel Har- 
rison’s works 
are just as 
stunning. The 
first thing one 
notices when 
entering the 


room is her sculpture, “Sunday 
Morning.” Basically, it is a big, 
pink wooden box on wheels with 
a picture hanging from it. It steals 
the spotlight, but mostly because 
it seems out of place. 

Harrison also has six works 
hanging on the wall that match 
Roth’s rotting food motif. The 
food she photographs is paired 
together in some strange and 
slightly sickening combinations: 
egg and ice cream, cinnamon 
sugar and batter, croutons and 
a cinnapretzel and a pretzel and 
mozzarella. Since none of the 
“chromogenic color prints” were 
titled, it is difficult to articulate 
their purpose. 

Overall, the art of these con- 
temporary artists will make you 
step back and scratch your head. 
It is a free museum, however, so 
have a look. The artists have suc- 
cessfully transformed objects 
people see every day into visu- 
ally intriguing works of art. 





COURTESY OF THE BMA 
Roth's depiction of a decaying cookie is on display at the BMA. 


imagines his book is talking to 
him and giving him directions, 
and suddenly his therapist ap- 
pears to his left. In other words, 
Kaufman uses his trademark 
psychedelic method of story- 
telling to depict the decaying of 
Caden’s magnificent, troubled 
mind. 

As this new production goes 
forward, 





their own existence. 

More layers are added to the 
puzzle: Caden disguises himself 
as a housekeeper to sneak into 
Adele’s New York apartment; he 
meets Olive, who is tattooed and 
dying, and refuses to forgive him 
for abandoning her. 

Both events point to an under- 
lying theme in the film — Caden’s 

possible 









Caden has homo- 
a New York | 5 \|f sexuality, 
City replica SYNECDOCHE NEWYORK. ||} constant- 
built in his fJ/— en i ly sup- 
pererts abe Starring: Philip Seymour Hoffman, al ah 
emuiists ac Tl Catherine Keener tery 5 
tors to play | Director: Charlie Kaufman ce 
ever vorre Run Time: 124 min often. 

— including Rating: R ; If Ca- 
himself. A 1 Playing at: The Charles crete baa 
man named gay, his 
Sam _ (Tom- estranged 
my Noonan), female 
possessing an otherworldly relationships and constant self- 


essence, follows Caden every- 
where. 

Soon, without a linear or clear 
progression, 17 years have passed. 
Since Caden can’t grasp how 
events are moving forward, nei- 
ther can the film. 
Events happen 
rapidly without 
any reason or ob- 
vious connection. 

The protago- 
nistisso obsessed 
with “earning” 
his MacArthur 
grant and creat- 
ing a play that is 
“truthful” and 
“pure.” He cre- 
ates a microcosm 
within this han- 
gar, an artificial 
world that is 
meant to capture 
what's “real” in 
the outside one. 

The irony, 
though, is that 
through such an 
enormous effort 
to capture the 





truth in life, Ca- 
den and his crew 
lose their grip on 





loathing would be easily ex- 
plained — which is why he prob- 
ably isn’t. In a film as complex 
and interwoven as Synechdoche, 
New York the simplest answer is 
most definitely not the correct 





one. 

The movie is 
thought-provoking, infinitely 
complicated and wonderfully 
simple. With all its strengths, 
though, it cannot escape its one 
weakness: It’s too long. 

The downward spiral of Ca- 
den Cotard’s psyche is a marvel- 
ous and brave undertaking on 
Kaufman's part, but losing 20 
minutes from the film’s run time 
would make it even more effec- 
tive. Some shots are overly long 
and some scenes too abstract; sur- 
realism is the heart of this film, 
but without any firm ground for 
the viewer to hold onto, it loses 
its poignancy. 

Overall, though, the movie is 
breathtaking. The replica of New 
York City, covered by the steel 
cage of the hanger, is a sight to 
behold; the performances, too, 
are just as spectacular. Hoffman, 
especially, embodies this role 
and makes it not only believable 
but beautifully tragic. 

No external meaning will be 
projected here; this film is one 
that simply needs to be seen. 


wonderful, 
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Virtual system improves brain tumor surgery enon 
apc a » hospital-borne inlections 


By ANUM AZAM 
Special Editions Editor 


It’s distressing enough for any- 
one to learn that he has a brain 
tumor without the additional 
information that available treat- 
ment is long, cumbersome and 
prone to inaccuracy. 

For the neurosurgeon, small 
inaccuracies in hardware place- 
ment could mean major prob- 
lems during surgery. Stereotactic 
radiosurgery (SRS) is a treatment 
for metastatic brain tumors as 
well as a wide variety of other 


diseases. It involves the delivery 
of a high dose of radiation to a 
lesion, or area of diseased tissue, 


from many different directions. 

SRS usually requires the use 
of a stereotactic frame that is 
fixed onto the patient’s skull to 
ensure accurate targeting of the 
radiation. 

Eric Ford, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Ra- 
diation Oncology and Molecular 
Radiation Sciences at Hopkins, 
along with several other doctors 
and students, has addressed the 
problem of neurosurgeons being 
unable to “see inside the brain” 
during frame placement in SRS 
with a new technology, a com- 
puterized “virtual” frame. 

“The virtual frame came out of 
a need in our clinic to more pre- 
cisely locate the frame with re- 
spect to the internal lesion in the 
brain. The problem is that there is 
no way for the neurosurgeon to 
‘see inside’ the brain as they are 


placing the frame. 
SO we set out to de- 
velop a way to plan 
where the frame 
would go,” Ford 





said. 
The team ran 
into problems 
while trying to 
decide how to best 
address the frame 
placement — prob- 
lem. They  origi- 
nally considered ey 
developing ad- |7°*4% bilge... 
ditional physical 
tools to use in the 
operating room, 


before deciding on 

a simpler comput- 

er-only solution. 
“We briefly con- 


sidered adapting 

some _ intra-opera- 

tive navigational 
g 


but wanted 
something that 
was simpler with 
technology 
overhead. The com- 
puter-only solution 
seemed ideal. About this same 
time, we had an undergradu- 
ate student, David Purger, come 
down for the summer from MIT. 
We sicced him on it, and he got 
more done in the first two weeks 
than I thought he would over the 
entire summer. That really kick 
started the project, and after a 
year of software development we 
had something that works in the 
clinic,” Ford said. 


tools, 


less 
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The resulting software is a vir- 
tual frame, or a computer repre- 
sentation of the stereotactic head 
frame that is used in surgery and 
allows the surgeon to predict 
the position of the frame in rela- 
tion to an MRI scan. The overlay 
of the virtual frame on the MRI 
scan using the program allows 
the surgeon to determine the 
best location for the frame prior 
to SRS. 








Proteins predict heart attack in advance 


By TIFFANY NG 
Staff Writer 
Hopkins researchers have 


identified five proteins that ‘are 
released when blood flow to the 
heart is severely decreased. These 
proteins could allow physicians 
to develop a test for an imminent 
heart attack in people with re- 
duced blood flow, or ischemia. 

The researchers, led by Jenni- 
fer Van Eyk of the Hopkins Pro- 
teomics Center, analyzed blood 
samples from patients before and 
after a bout of ischemia. 

“We ran a mass spectrom- 
etry continuously for about six 
months,” Van Eyk said, describ- 
ing the extremely demanding 
and time-consuming process 
required to identify the proteins 
present in the blood. Mass spec 
determines the mass-to-charge 
ratio of the fragments of a com- 
pound, from which one can de- 
termine its exact composition. 

In this case, the proteins 
found in pre- and post-ischemic 
blood were identified and their 
relative concentrations were 


compared. Of the thousands of 
different proteins present, they 


Perfectly mate 
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An MRI of the heart shows vulnerable blood vessels that produce warning proteins. 


found five proteins in particular 
whose concentrations increased 
dramatically after the ischemia 
had occurred. 

These five proteins are lumi- 
can, semenogelin, angiogenin, 
extracellular matrix protein and 
(deep breath) long palate, lung 
and nasal epithelium carcinoma- 
associated protein 1. These pro- 
teins are thought to have roles in 
tissue growth and immunity. 

When ischemia occurs, time is 
of the essence. If left untreated, 
the reduced blood flow can re- 
sult in permanent heart tissue 
damage, a potentially fatal heart 
attack, or in scientific terms, a 
myocardial infarction (MI). This 
occurs when part of the heart tis- 
sue dies from a lack of oxygen. 

The detection of these pro- 
teins through a simple blood test 
could quickly and effectively 
alert EMTs or ER physicians to 
the condition of the patient, and 
what treatment is necessary. Of- 
tentimes, when a patient experi- 
ences chest pain, an electrocar- 
diogram (EKG) is not enough to 
determine whether the patient 
has already had a heart attack or 
is about to have one. 
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Furthermore, patients coming 
into the emergency room may be 
misdiagnosed. According to Van 
Eyk, “If you come in with chest 
pain, it could also be a pulmo- 
nary embolism or heartburn.” 


A blood test based on these | 


five key proteins would provide 
clear answers to the severity of 
the patient’s condition. Current 
tests use the release of troponin 
immediately prior to a heart at- 
tack to gauge its severity. “How- 
ever, troponin is only found in the 
heart, and by the time it is found 
in the blood, the heart muscle is 
already injured,” Van Eyk said. 

Since the five proteins are re- 
leased further in advance of a 
heart attack, before the release of 
troponin, this gives physicians 
more time to take preventative 
measures. “The impact in the 
emergency ward would be quite 
astounding,” Van Eyk said. Phy- 
sicians could intervene and ad- 
minister blood thinners, check 
for additional blockages to the 
heart's blood vessels, or even per- 
form surgery. ‘ 

This test could also reduce the 
risk of a recurring heart attack. 
“After a few hours, the patient is 
released to go back home, but a 
percentage of people end up hav- 
ing another heart attack within 
24 hours,” Van Eyk said. A pre- 
troponin test would subdivide 
“patients into groups to identify 
those at high risk so they can be 
monitored more closely. 

Heart disease is the leading 
cause of death worldwide and is 
responsible for one in every three 
deaths in the United States. Heart 
disease refers to a very broad 
range of conditions including 
stroke, arrhythmia and ischemia. 
Heart attacks account for one in 
every five deaths in America. 

The Hopkins scientists hope to 
expand their research to identify 
proteins that are associated with 
stroke. These findings will al- 
low physicians to quantitatively 
judge the patient's risk for heart 
disease-related incidents, and 
improve the prognosis of patients 
suffering from heart disease. 
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The virtual frame works by 
using a three-dimensional rep- 
resentation of all the hardware 
parts of the frame to superimpose 
on the MRI scan. These parts can 
be manipulated in the program. 


The paper indicates that the | 


software is quite exact, with an 
initial study suggesting accu- 


racy within less than three mil- | 


limeters compared to previous 
surgeries. Additionally, the team 
has shown that initial clinical 
use on patients indicates an av- 
erage discrepancy of the virtual 
frame location and the actual 
frame location of less than one 
millimeter. 

Radiosurgical treatment plan- 
ning software can generate an 


| initial treatment plan when the 


surgeons import MRI images 
with virtual reference markers. 
“So far we have only used 


it for our stereotactic radiation | 


treatment applications. It is most 
useful for metastatic cancers to 
the brain,” Ford said. 


This virtual frame placement | 


software is currently the only 
software available to help sur- 
geons with frame placement prior 
to SRS and its use allows for safer 
and more convenient surgery for 
patients. 

“Tn particular there is no soft- 
ware that allows us to plan a 
frame placement prior to the day 
of the patient’s procedure. Being 
able to do this makes the treat- 
ment go much faster. In some 
cases, it also allows us to do the 
whole treatment in one day rath- 
er than having the patient come 
back for a second day of treat- 
ment,” Ford said. 
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The stereotactic neurosurgery suite at Hopkins Hospital includes an MRI machine for imaging studies. | 
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Vigilance stops dangerous 


| By JOCELYN WAGMAN 


Staff Writer 


We know we should do it, but 
we often don’t wash our hands. 
While for you and me it may 
merely mean succumbing to a 
cold, for health care workers, it 
can mean spreading bacteria to a 
patient. And not just any old bac- 


| terium, but a multi drug resistant 


organism, MDRO, that has the 
potential to cause difficult-to- 
treat infections. ; 
Adults in intensive care units 
(ICUs) are routinely screened for 
MDROs upon admission to the 


| unit, but this precautionary prac 


tice is not extended to the pedi- 
atric care unit (PICU). Children 
are checked for the bacteria some 


| time during their stay — but not 





| lot of data char- 





at the outset — making undetect- 
ed MDROs possible. A group of 
physicians at Hopkins Hospital 
implemented the screening sys- 
tem used in the ICU in the PICU. 

“We know that the percent 


| of antibiotic resistant bacteria 
| are increasing in the pediatric 


intensive care 





and is at risk of an infection due 
to VRE,” Milstone said. 

If a patient is known to have an 
MDRO, approaches like isolation 
are implemented to impede trans. 
mission to others. “Identifying 
colonized patients and isolating 
them is one strategy to prevent 
transmission and reduce infec. 
tions. This has never been studied 
in children,” Milstone said. 

The study found that screep- 
ing children for MRSA and 
VRE upon entry to the PICU leq 
to discovery of a much higher 
prevalence of these bacteria 
than previously known. Without 
screening, MRSA levels were un- 
derestimated by 52 percent and 
VRE levels were underestimated 
by 79 percent. 

“We did show that screening 
patients increased the number of 
days patients harboring MRSA or 
VRE were appropriately isolated, 
Isolation can reduce transmis- 
sion, but also may have negative 
consequences,” Milstone said. 

The study did not report a sta- 
tistically significant difference in 

MDRO __infec- 





unit (PICU), but 
there is not a 


We know that the 


tions du ring 
the intervention 
compared to 


acterizing the percent of antibiotic the period be- 
problem with . bacteria fore the screen- 
MDRO __ infec- resistant bac ing was imple- 
tions in the increasing in the mented. 
PICU,” Aaron a eis: A Undeterred, 
Milstone, a pee pediatric intensive pulse eon 
iatri i - : e ou a 
peak fay care unit. that’s not what 
specialist and — AARON MIILSTONE, e and his col- 
i : eagues were 
Me esas PEDIATRICIAN after. 
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Milstone’s study tracked two 
MDROs: methicillin-resistant 
Staphylococcus aureus (MRSA) 
and vancomycin-resistant En- 
terococcus (VRE). “Our main 
goal was to determine whether 
cultures sent during clinical care 
reflect the burden of MRSA and 
VRE in the PICU,” Milstone said. 

A patient can be colonized 
with MDRO and not show symp- 
toms. However, an asymptomatic 
person can spread the bacteria to 
someone who could become in- 
fected. 

“We focused our study main- 
ly on colonization. [By] screen- 
ing cultures [we can] identify 
colonized patients who can serve 
unknowingly as a reservoir and 
spread infection to other people. 
If a patient has VRE and their 
nurse or doctor is unaware, if 
good handwashing is not prac- 
ticed, then dirty hands can carry 
VRE to the next patient. The next 
patient can become colonized 


tions we have in our unit is very 
low. It would be nearly impos- 
sible to show a significant reduc- 
tion in the number of infections 
in such a short period of time. 
But remember, hypothetically, 
decreasing the number of infec- 
tions from two to one may not be 
statistically significant, but it can 
make a real difference in the care 
of that one child,” Milstone said. 
Milstone and his team are 
continuing their research. “We 
are leading a multi-center clinical 
trial to determine whether bath- 
ing children in the PICU daily 
with an antiseptic can reduce 
transmission of MRSA and VRE 
and reduce infections, we are de- 
termining the number of patients 
colonized with MRSA or VRE 
at the time of admission to the 
PICU, we are looking at the risk 
of infection in patients colonized 
with MRSA or VRE, and we are 
monitoring MDRO transmission 
and infection rates over time.” 





Attention matures over time in monkey brain 


By DEANNA CHIECO 
Staff Writer 


Behind our foreheads lies the 
most evolutionarily advanced 
piece of the brain. This is the part 
of the cortex that makes us differ- 
ent from so many other animals. 
It is involved in decision-mak- 
ing, problem-solving and many 
other complex cognitive func- 
tions. However, this area, which is 
known as the frontal cortex, is not 
fully formed by the time of birth. 

From birth until early adult- 
hood, the frontal lobe undergoes 
massive pruning and organiza- 


tion that leads to a mature brain. - 


All of the turmoil of adolescence 
is a part of the frontal lobe trying 
to sort itself out. 

Researchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine, led by Stacey 
Perry, explored the functions of 
the frontal lobe in macaque mon- 
keys. Many primates also un- 
dergo cortex development simi- 
lar to humans. Because of this, 
macaques can be used to study 
mechanisms of cognitive devel- 
opment that can then be com- 
pared to human studies. 

In particular, the team wanted 
to explore whether or not atten- 
tion only appears in adult pri- 
mates. Do juveniles and adults 
actually have different capabili- 
ties based on their age? 

The animals were tested in a 
series of trials in which they were 
presented with stimuli on a com- 
puter screen. The stimuli con- 
sisted of different shapes which 
were superimposed by various 


line structures. 
In some cases, 
the macaques 
received a food 
pellet if they 
were able to at- 
tend to the shape 
of the object. This 
means that they 
were reinforced 
to recognize a 
specific shape 
and to choose 
that shape from 
two stimuli on 
successive trials. 

In other cases, 
the macaques 
were trained to 
attend to the line 
structures and to disregard the 
shape that was simultaneously 
presented. This means that the 
macaques needed to forget their 


previous training in favor of the 


new one. 

These two tasks test two differ- 
ent types of attention. In the first 
case, the monkeys were found to 
exhibit attention set formation, 
which means that they could pay 
attention to one feature over any 
others. In the second task, the 
macaques showed attention set- 
shifting which means that they 
shifted their attention from the 
shape in the image to the lines, 
The group used these two skills 
as determinants of higher cogni- 
tive function. 

Juvenile macaques could not 
perform nearly as well on these 
tasks as the adult macaques. They 
experienced many more errors in 


y 
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The macaque brain serves as a model for human attention. 





completing these attention tests. 
When similar tests were done 
in humans, children who were 
five or six years old also made 
Many more errors than adults. 
Children at this age have similar 
brain development to the juvenile 
macaques. 

While it has been known that, 
anatomically, some structures are 
formed before others, this study 
showed that the functions of the 
frontal cortex are also based on 
age. Specifically, attention seems 
to mature later in development. If 
adults and children have different 
capabilities for attention, this could 
lead to questions about the best 
type of education for children. 

This research suggests that 
macaques may be a useful model 
to study children with attention- 


al and other developmental dis- 


orders. 





death following 
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Spit lest for virus-related head cancer Gene mutation linked to bipolar disorder 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


It is well known that hum 
papillomavirus, or HPV 
cervical cancer. But the ; 
been linked to a numbe 
tumors as well, 
and neck cancer. 


an 
causes 
virus has 
rt of other 
including head 


Since the treatment and prog- 
nosis for Virus-positive and virus- 
negative tumors can be different, 
it has been a long-standing goal 
to come up with an easy, non-in- 
vasive test for the Presence of the 
virus in head and neck cancer 
patients. 

A group of researchers at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine, the 
Kimmel Comprehensive Cancer 
Center at Hopkins and the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute have shown 
that a simple oral rinse — essen- 
tially, spitting into a cup — can 
provide enough of a biological 
sample to test for the virus. 

In two recent Papers pub- 
lished in the journals Clinical 
Cancer Research and Oral Oncol- 
ogy, researchers use the oral rinse 
method to study the prognosis 
and treatment of patients with 
head and neck squamous cell 
carcinoma (HNSCC), a type of 
cancer that is frequently associ- 
ated with HPV infection. 

One strain of the virus, HPV- 
16, is particularly associated with 
various cancers. Interestingly, the 
cancer variants that are caused 
by HPV-16 actually have a some- 
what better prognosis than those 
that are HPV-negative — HPV-16 
positive patients are somewhat 
more likely to be cured. 

At the same time, however, 
these patients are at a greater risk 
for additional viral infections. 
Re-infection with HPV during or 
after treatment for HPV-related 
cancer is of particular concern 
because it can be linked to worse 
treatment outcomes. 

As a result, it is essential for 
physicians to know whether an 
HNSCC tumor is HPV-positive 
or HPV-negative. Although it is 
difficult to isolate the virus itself 
in an oral rinse sample, it is easy 
to find its characteristic DNA se- 
quence, which is how the diag- 
nostic method works. 

The first study, published in 
the November issue of Clinical 
Cancer Research, looked at the risk 
of additional viral infections in 
patients with HPV-positive HN- 
SCC tumors. 

There is reason to believe that 
patients with HPV-positive tu- 
mors are more likely to become 
infected a second time with 
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HPV after their initial treatment 
course. 

Indeed, the researchers found 
that additional HPV infection 
was much more common in those 
with HPV-16 positive tumors, 
both before and after cancer ther- 
apy. Additionally, the patients 
who were infected with HPV-16 
were more prone to contract oth- 
er types of oral infections. 

This finding may imply that 
HPV-16 positive tumors increase 
susceptibility to additional viral 
infections, or it may indicate that 
these individuals are more likely 
to engage in high-risk behavior. 

The researchers studied a to- 
tal of 135 patients who were di- 
agnosed with HNSCC. The age of 
the selected individuals ranged 
from 25 to 82, with a median of 
57 years. Over three-fourths of 
the patients were male. 

The patients were studied for 
an average of 21 months before 
final analysis. An average of four 
oral rinse samples were taken 
over the two-year period. The 
treatments given to these patients 
included surgery with or without 
additional radiation. 

Oral rinse samples were col- 
lected from them as frequently 
as every three months for up to 
three years. 

Ina related study published in 
Oral Oncology, Hopkins research- 
ers asked whether presence of 
the HPV-16 virus in oral rinses 
after an initial round of treatment 
could predict future outcomes. In 
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Cells infected with human papillomavirus, as shown here, can become cancerous. 


particular, they were concerned 
with recurrence of HNSCC: a | 
second appearance of the cancer 
after the first round of treatment | 
is Over. 

The group found that those 
patients who were HPV-posi- | 
tive in their post-treatment oral | 


rinses were far more likely to see | 


a recurrence. In fact, none of the | 


HPV-negative patients had a re- | 


currence. The presence of HPV in 
the oral rinses was able to predict 
a recurrence almost four months 
in advance in some patients. 

In both cases, the presence of 
the HPV-16 strain was detected 
through analysis of DNA in the 
oral rinses and was confirmed 
by direct analysis of the tumor 
tissue. The studies showed that 
oral rinses, which include small 
amounts of cells from tumors, 
are as effective as more time-con- 
suming methods in determining 
the presence of HPV. 

Recent findings about HPV 
have caused increased concern 
among physicians and public 
health experts. The available data 





strongly indicates that oral HPV, 
like cervical HPV, is sexually 
transmitted. High-risk behaviors 
dramatically increase the risk of 
transmission of HPV and like- 
wise increase the risk of develop- 
ing HNSCC and other HPV-re- 
lated tumors. 

These studies will have an 
impact not only on HPV-positive 
patients but also on their sexual 
partners. 





New theory explains antibiotic mechanism 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Antibiotics are likely the most 
widely used medicines in the 
world. Early antibiotics were al- 
ready in use in ancient Egypt 
and Greece, and it has been over 
a century since it was discovered 
that antibiotics kill bacteria. 

But remarkably, the precise 
mechanism by which antibiot- 
ics work is still unknown. A 
research group at Boston Uni- 
versity has taken a step toward 
supporting a new theory of anti- 
biotic activity. 

The theory holds that antibi- 
otics introduce 








the killing seen with these drugs. 
At that point, it was still unclear 
how different antibiotics with 
completely different targets can 
induce a common killing path- 
way,” Kohanski said. 

Kohanski’s group is  con- 
cerned with a central question 
in the study of antibiotics. There 
are several different classes of 
antibiotic compounds, each with 
its own structure, method of de- 
livery into the cell and targets 
within the cell. 

But these diverse drugs all 
lead to the same endpoint: cell 
death. Unlocking this conun- 
drum might open the door to 

newer and bet- 


free _ radicals ter antibiotic 
into bacteria. k has compounds. 
Free __ radicals Our wor The key seems 
are highly en- uncovered new to we small 
ergetic ar- organelles in 
bicies that ae pathways that could bacterja called 
be produced gid in the design of ribosomes, 
by and result : r 8 ; according to 
in damage to combination therapies gage re- 
ientist: ay ehtcte °° search. 
cells. Scientists ae [antibiotics]. eee mee 


are working to 
determine what 
role free radi- 
cals might play 
in the function- 
ing of antibiot- 
ics. 

The Boston University and 
Howard Hughes Medical Insti- 
tute group have observed that an- 
tibiotics are indeed able to trigger 
the production of free radicals in 


_ bacteria. 


“We were interested in under- 
standing more about the path- 
ways and systems that antibiotics 
utilize, which are involved in cell 
treatment with 
antibiotics,’ head of the Boston 


group Michael Kohanksi said. 

44 “We had shown last year that 
bactericidal 

_ drugs which 


antibiotics, those 
kill bacteria, can 
radical-based 


a common 
contributes to 


— MiIcHAEL KOHANKSI, 
BosTON UNIVERSITY 





are the site of 
protein synthe- 
sis in all cells. 
Under normal 
conditions, ri- 
bosomes take in messenger RNA 
(mRNA), a molecule that basically 
acts as a mirror copy of the DNA 
sequence. Ribosomes are able to 
match up the mRNA sequence to 
peptides, the single-unit building 
blocks of proteins, thus creating 
a specific chain of peptides. 
Antibiotics work to disrupt 
this usually effective process. If 
the mRNA sequence is a group of 
excited children waiting for their 
presents on Christmas, and the 
presents were the peptides, then 
antibiotics would be the Scrooge 
who went around switching all 
the name tags on the presents so 
that child A would get child G’s 
present, and child U would get 


child C’s present, and so on and 
so forth. 

If the mRNA sequence isn’t 
being matched up with the right 
peptide sequence, then the pro- 
teins that are being pumped out 
are going to be pretty odd. 

This manipulation of the ri- 
bosomal machinery leads to the 
production of faulty proteins. 
When a cell’s proteins do not 
work properly, this introduces 
stress into the cell — often via 
the creation of free radicals. Free 
radicals are atoms with an unsta- 
ble unpaired electron that react 
quickly to steal another atom’s 
electron to satisfy themselves. 

When free radicals steal other 
atoms’ electrons, however, this 
creates free radicals that then go 
on to steal other electrons, and so 
on. These radical chain reactions, 
as they are known, can propagate 
damage throughout the cell. 

When too much oxidative 
stress is built up from free radi- 
cals floating around in the cell, 
the cell will die. Thus, the antibi- 
otic has conquered the bacteria, 
and the organism playing host to 
this epic battle avoids a bacterial 
infection. 

This enhanced understand- 
ing of how antibiotics work could 
prove invaluable, especially since 
the problem of bacterial resis- 
tance to antibiotics is looming 
larger and larger all the time. Ko- 
hanski realizes the importance of 
this looming problem. 

“Our work has uncovered new 
pathways that could aid in the 
design of combination therapies 
for [antibiotics]. A compound 
targeting the pathway we have 
uncovered could be used in com- 
bination with an [antibiotic] to 
enhance the potency of this drug 
class. This means that we could 
use less antibiotic which would 
reduce drug side effects while 
still maintaining the ability to 
fight an infection.” 


By ANN WANG 
Staff Writer 


Historically, mood disorders 
have been blamed upon evil spir- 


| its, possession and_ witchcraft. 


| More 


modern investigations 
have looked at environmental 
causes and childhood experienc- 
es. However, more and more evi- 


| dence shows that genetics play an 


important role in these disorders, 


| including bipolar disorder. 


A large study involving mul- 
g } g 


tiple universities across the coun- 


try, including Hopkins, has un- 
covered a significant association 


| between a gene for brain-derived 


neurotrophic factor (BDNF) and 
bipolar disorder. 

American Caucasian families 
with members affected by bipo- 
lar disorder were recruited at 10 
research centers throughout the 
country, including the Hopkins 
School of Medicine. 

A total of 1,749 people from 
250 families participated in the 
study. Affected individuals and 
their healthy family members 
were studied. 

Inthe affected group, research- 
ers found 10 single nucleotide 
polymorphisms (SNPs), or differ- 
ences of just one of the letters that 
make up the genetic code, in the 
BDNF gene. The data suggested 
that several of the SNPs were as- 
sociated with bipolar disorder in 
the subject. 

“Certain variants in these 
polymorphisms were passed on 
from parents to offspring with 
bipolar disorder more than we 
would expect by chance alone,” 
Associate Professor at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health Pe- 
ter Zandi said. 

“Such an association is evi- 
dence that variation in BDNF 
may be responsible for increasing 
the risk of bipolar disorder, but it 


| does not prove it.” 


Two of the alleles, or variants, 
that the study focused on were 
located in a region of the human 
BDNF gene that is highly con- 
served among other vertebrates, 
which suggests that section of 


the BDNF protein has a signifi- 
cant functional role. 

BDNF protein is important 
in the growth and survival of 
peripheral and central neurons 
in adults. It is fairly well-stud- 
ied and evidence already exists 
implicating the protein in mood- 
related disorders, including bi- 
polar disorder. Researchers have 
studied the impact of BDNF 
— both the protein and the gene 
that codes for it — on memory, 
schizophrenia, obesity, aging 
and bulimia. 

Previous studies showed that 
people with bipolar disorder had 
lower levels of BDNF expression. 
An injection of BDNF worked like 
an antidepressant on rats and it 
is thought that the gene protects 
our neurons against stress-relat- 
ed damage. 

“Several previous studies have 
suggested that variation in the 
gene BDNF may be associated 
with susceptibility for develop- 
ing bipolar disorder,” Zandi said. 
“However, the findings are not 
entirely consistent.” 

Bipolar disorder was formerly 


_ | Brain-derived neurotrophic factor is implicated in normal developmental wiring of brain 


referred to as manic-depressive 
disorder. It is classically charac- 
terized by cycling between major 
depressive episodes and manic 
episodes where the person expe- 
riences increased energy. 

However, there are many vari- 
ations in the length and sever- 
ity of the episodes, from person 
to person and ina single person 
over time. The first major mood 
episode usually occurs arou nd 20 
years of age but can happen even 
into the 30s. 

Although this study suggests 
a relationship between the BDNF 
gene and bipolar disorder, the 
data does not show conclusively 
that genetic variation causes the 
illness. It may be one of many 
risk factors. 

“It is premature to suggest 
that testing of the BDNF gene in 
families is important to deter- 
mine one’s risk of developing, bi- 
polar disorder,” Zandi said. 

“Further study is required 
to demonstrate a causal relation- 
ship between the variation in 
this gene and risk of bipolar dis- 
order.” 
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Neurons immunostained for brain-derived neurotrophic factor, an essential protein. 
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Some procrastinating lasts long after Twilight 


Admitting to your procrastination is only the first Step: a guide to the causes and the cures for this terrible student affliction 


What they say about love is 
true — it always comes at the 
most inconvenient time. And 
this is no exception. 

Within the next 
week I have due: 
one six page pa- 
15-page 


20- 


per, one 
paper, 

page paper, I have 
to be off book for 
a play, not to mention, class, 


one 


work, formals, eating, sleeping, 
the usual. And yet, the only 
thing I can think about is Twi- 
light. 

Yes, I, like millions of other 
girls, am completely and utterly 
obsessed with the diabetically 
sweet romance of Bella Swan 
and Edward Cullen (the perfect 
male specimen ... with one teeny 
tiny exception). 

Somehow work has been 
shoved onto the back burner as 
I sit rigidly on my bed, savoring 
each page of their epic romance. 
It doesn’t matter to me how 
many times Edward’s face is 
described as “impossibly hand- 
some” or “perfect.” Somehow it 
never gets old. It doesn’t matter 
that Bella is emo and uninter- 
esting ... I still want to be her. 

Actually, Bella from the book 
is far spunkier than Bella from 
the movie, whose simpering 
sighs and sullen awkwardness 
are barely counteracted by the 
perfection that is Robert Pattin- 
son (I’m not jealous). 

Actually, it’s a good thing 


Emma’s Dilemma 


that Edward Cullen is devilishly 
handsome; the story needs his 
g0od looks and charm to disguise 
the overwhelming creepiness of 


Brodie 


its premise. 

I mean, how 
would audienc- 
es feel if it were 
an ugly vampire 
stalking Bella, 
watching Bella 
sleep, taking Bella to meet the 
rest of his creepy vampire fam- 
ily? Not great. 

More intriguing than all this 
is perhaps the fact that I, a sen- 
sible 19-year-old girl, seem to 
have once again fallen victim to 


N.O.P.S. (New Obsession Pro- 
crastination Syndrome). 
Interesting how right be- 


fore finals begin, I have found 
something new to occupy my 
thoughts — something more in- 
teresting to me than my work, 
even if it is just another teen 
movie. 

Denial may run deep, but it 
appears that the procrastina- 
tion gene runs even deeper, And 
now, as I stare at the piles of un- 
read books before me, the future 
echoes of the keyboard chorus 
ringing in my ears, I find my- 
self reaching instead for the me- 
diocre but fantastic novel that is 
Twilight. 

Why? Because my new obses- 
sion simply prohibits me from 
doing anything else, much less 
working. 

I'm not the only person who 


struggles with procras- 
tination. One in every 
one teenager suffers 
from this _ affliction, 
albeit in varying de- 
grees, 

Procrastination can 
result from a num- 
ber of circumstances; 
boredom with mate- 
rial, dissatisfaction 
with a class or oneself, 
apathy, rebellion, un- 
diagnosed Attention 
Deficit Disorder and 
Facebook stalking are 
just a few common 
catalysts. 

If you've got the 
procrastination gene, 
it doesn’t matter how 
studious you are— one 
minor slip in self-con- 
trol can set you back 
days in your work. 

There are two main 
kinds of procrastina- 
tors: the tortoises and 
the hares. The hares 
are usually well prac- 
ticed in the art of denial, stating 
that they need to wait until the 
last minute, that it’s the adrena- 
line rush that allows them to do 
their best work. 

The tortoises, on the other 
hand, embrace their procras- 
tination as an inevitable part 
of their process, building in 
enough time for them to pro- 
crastinate and do their work si- 
multaneously. 
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JANE YEE/ 


With finals looming, try not to think too much about being bitten by Edward Cullen. Winter break will come soon enough. 


~ COURTESY OF KATIE MANN 


Have you been looking for a 
petto love and just do not know 
what to do? Well, Hopkins PAWS 
(Pet and Animal Welfare Soci- 
ety) is ready to help. The stu- 
dent-run oup is dedicated to 


HOT AT 
HOPKINS 


Bert 
Kitten 


Hi there ladies, 1’m Bert, 
our dream kitten. You see, 
’m both a lover and a fighter. 

As ss as looks go, Vm gray 
with a white belly, which you 
will want to. scratch, with 
all white socks on my feet. 
I'm also a little chubby, but 
don’t let that put you off, it 
just means there is plenty o 
me to love. 


1 also have a very cute nose 


and irresistible gray and blue 


eyes. My hobbies ave playing, 
jumping__o rniture a 

long walks to my food dish. 1 
also loye to snuggle and sleep. 
So ladies, you get the best of 


+ 
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i both worlds: love and ac- 


tion. Call ey number ana 
ki; 


meet the kitten you've been 
waiting for. 


As you can see, Bert is an 


| endearing kitten, He has oodles 
__ of love to give and really needs 


no introduction. However, he 


1 home. Again, 
S$ and are wish~ 
bes 


fa sles 
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MEYER 
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Many people procrastinate lately by reading books 
from Stephenie Meyer's 7wilght series. 


Whereas the hares can typi- 
cally bang out a six-page paper 
in three hours, the tortoises will 
give themselves nine hours to 
type the same exact paper, leav- 
ing time for e-mail checking, 
[Ming and staring out the win- 
dow. 

So how to combat this devil 
in our midst? We all know that 
the only thing more challeng- 
ing than the D-Level challenge 
is actually doing work in that 
dungeon. 

What is there to be done when 
anything seems better than what 
you actually have to do? Here’s 
what I’ve got for you: motivation 
follows action. You just have to 
bite the bullet and start doing the 
work. 

Often times, just beginning 
the work will lift some of pres- 
sure that seems to restrict pro- 
ductivity — you must persevere 
past this point for it is all too 
easy to stop there, look around 
and say, “Hey I’ve got this un- 
der control,” and thus loop back 
into your procrastination de- 
nial. 

You must keep going even af- 
ter you think you're in the clear. 
Half an hour of solid work usu- 
ally gets you out of the beginner's 
luck trap and on to the rest of 
your task. 

Another trick I’ve found use- 
ful when I really can’t focus is 
to do work in the presence of a 
friend. 

Just having someone else in 
the room somehow makes me 
feel less compelled to goof off. 
Yes, I thrive on shame, but at least 
I thrive. 

Everybody has their vices. 
The trick to productivity is 
knowing yours and recognizing 
when they’re getting the better 
of you. 

Everybody has their limits 
and even if you know you can 
get that paper done at the last 
minute, somehow it almost al- 
ways ends up feeling like Rus- 
sian Roulette. 

So give your nerves a break 
and leave the all-nighters to the 
vampires. 


season. 


Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 
Please try to get in the spirit of the 
ou already look like a 
mess, and with finals looming you 
need all the cheer you can get. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Don’t eat too many holiday cook- 
ies this week; the better ones are 
coming later, but the stars can’t 
say when yet. Be patient. 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

Sleep is overrated in these next 
two weeks. Run yourself into the 
ground. You clearly haven't been 
working hard enough. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

In case you didn’t realize, this is 
the last issue of the News-Letter 
this semester. The stars say you 
will miss it terribly. 


Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 


Compiled by Cara Selick 


+a3 inal N-L issue of the semes- 
ei ; it is December and this is the final 
Seeing as it is Dece don’t want to make a scene!), I find it 


> back your tears, we ; P 
is oom this week’s Your Tracks to be a Christmas playlist. 


I know what you're thinking — it’s a bit as butin pias ike 
(which, as a Jew, may not amount to too muc : as ce as anks- 
giving is over, it becomes appropriate to cele Hine 7 wintry sea- 
son. Christmastime is the greatest time of year, w ether a not you 
celebrate. The snow is fresh and white, the lighting is so cheery and 


the music is addictive. 


1. “Let It Snow” ; At Cee 
This is my all-time favorite holiday song. First of all, it isn’t a 


i i i I, so everybody 
Christmas song, but rather a winter song 1n general, ver ybo 
TRyaeey it. Tee cheery, and the lyrics are all about staying inside 
while it’s snowing and cuddling by the fireplace with oe lights 
dimmed. What could be more cozy (not to mention sexy)? 


2. “Frosty the Snowman” . ae 
This has to be one of the most adorable songs ever. It’s bouncy an 
percent fabulous. And I’m a complete sucker for the movie as well! 


3. “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” : 

I’m that annoying person who never grew up and still screams out 
“in his underwear” after the Santa line. But, seriously, is there any 
other way to better enjoy this classic? 


4, “Winter Wonderland” , , 
Another secular delight! Not to mention another song with ani- 
mated snow. Who wouldn’t want to be married by a snowman? 
This song makes the dreary cold of winter seem like the magical 
land it was when we were kids. 


5. “Rockin’ Around the Christmas Tree” 

The most rocking song to ever hit Christmas, although that’s not 
saying much. But this tune is definitely more upbeat to play at 
your annual Christmas party than, say, “Silent Night.” 


6. “The Christmas Song (Chestnuts Roasting on an Open Fire)” 
One of my favorite things about “The Christmas Song” is the many 
versions of it. Obviously every song on this list has been sung by 
many great artists, but this song is one that, each time it is sung, is 
sung ina different way. Christina Aguilera even had two versions 
of it on her one Christmas CD a few years back! This song is beau- 
tiful though, whether sung slow, fast, sultry or dance-y. 


7. “Baby, It’s Cold Outside” 
A classic, adorable duet. Once again, cold weather is a brilliant 
excuse to let someone else warm you up! 


8. “Sleigh Ride” 
The music in this song is actually pretty ingenious. Singing this 
song really gives you the feeling that you are riding a sleigh. 


9. “Santa Baby” 
What girl doesn’t want a ring for Christmas? Or a sexy Santa? Or 
maybe some luck on finals? 


10. “Deck the Halls” 

This is just a classic. It isn’t the holiday season without it. While 
it took me forever to learn what decking the halls really was, or 
what donning gay apparel meant, the true beauty in this song is 
it’s intrinsic connection with Christmastime. 





If you would like to 
contribute to 
Your News-Letter 
or nominate 
someone for. 
Hot at Hopkins, 
e-mail: 


ynl@jhunewsletter.com 





Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

More often than not, sexual favors 
will do the trick this holiday sea- 
on if you need to get someone a 
gift. 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
“Than” is a word fre uently con- 
fused with “then.” Don’t make 
that mistake. The stars will smite 
you. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Necessary: beating your room- 
mate over the head when he snores 
too loudly. Less necessary but still 


useful: drinking yourself to sleep. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23- Jan. 19) 
It is crucial to cut back on your 
spending, but don’t sell any or- 
gans to buy a new Psa nless 
it’s your appendix for an iPhone. 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) : 





your Horoscope 


The last time you read your horo- 
scope in this paper, it didn’t come 
true. Our sincerest apologies. This 
time, it will. 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

Library books will have to be re- 
fated. in the near future in order 
for your karma to improve. You 
need it. 


Will you please stop reading your 
horoscope for a while? We never 


have anything good for you any- 


way. We'll let you know if we do. 


Pisces: (Feb.19- March 20) _ 
Reek in the library? We suggest 
rubbing blue cheese into your skin 
and getting on a treadmill. Then 
come back and study. 
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(CARTOONS, E1Gs) 


By B. G. Warner 


Third Person Objective 


Pun Intended By Saumya Gurbani 


With all this registering for classes, | realized that 
getting a BS degree is definitely going to be hard. 


And so, | figure, instead I'll just try to earn myself 
a bachelorette ... (winter formal anyone?) 


By L. R. Greenberg 
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The Stranger 


Quentin & Sam 


You know, I've been thinking 
and... 





Ah, whatever. I'm going to see 
Tim, someone who appreciates 
my thoughts \ 


By Shokomon 









\ 


T feel like the both of us are boxed 
in, that we live in a box. Don't you? 














The real reason why 
bird is a bald eagle: 


Turkey. (1's Wat's For Dinner 





the national 





By Jane Yee 


did you expect? 
Yeah, I 
, guess 

youre \f 
right. 
But don't 
you ever 

want live 


box? Do you 


Do do do. I would watch out 
for that banana, . . 





* local pub), how- 


Oooo! 


outside the 


think I can? 


Well, we're comic characters. What 





Dimension! 


J. eee 





From your local borders 
to your local morgues 


he recent work by 

accomplished nov- 

elist and first time 

philosopher George 

Montgomery has been 
the first thing that could be de- 
scribed as a philosophical clas- 
sic for quite a long time. People 
everywhere have picked up the 
book due to the controversy and 
acclaim that has surrounded it 
since its release. 

Montgomery set out to dispel 
suicide as a relief from the te- 
dium that is life and in doing so 
eventually came to a completely 
different conclusion. This is not 
the first time that this has oc- 
curred in the world of the writ- 
ten word — many have set out 
to disprove certain things and 
ended up proving them (case 
and point Jonathon Friese who 
proved the existence of God acci- 
dentally, Titus Andronicus who 
accidentally proved the existence 
of a butter alternative and Tim 
“Cauliflower” Copernicus who 
proved the inch as a legitimate 
unit of measure- 
ment following a 
long night at the 


ever none have 
ended up in the 
same predicament as Montgom- 


- ery, namely a coffin [Reuters] or 


an urn [AP]. His book originally 
to be titled Suicide: The Illegiti- 
mate Defense eventually became 
simply Suicide: The Illegitimate 
Defense, an equally provocative 
title. 

Due to the mystery surround- 
ing the posthumous publication 
of Suicide: The Illegitimate Defense, 
the books have simply been fly- 
ing off the shelves. “We haven't 
seen people running in to buy 
anything like this since the fall 
of the Berlin Wall when East 
Germans were showing up left 
and right to buy pornography,” 
Daniel Forster, regional manager 


of Barnes and Noble, said. Sales . 


are up, but Montgomery’s work 
has also created another prob- 
lem that he could not have pos- 
sibly foreseen before his untime- 
ly and rather ironic death. The 
morgues of the United States are 
simply filling up at an unprec- 
edented level. “We haven't seen 
people running to the morgue 
like this since the Great Depres- 


Kierkegaard'’s Smile 


sion; bankers are here, lawyers, 
college students, murder victims 
... Well, I guess they were here 
before,” Jason Firster, regional 
manager of Jason’s Fun Time 
Morgue, said. 

Things have gotten so out of 
hand that Borders is now giving 
outa certificate for free admission 
to a local morgue with the pur- 
chase of each copy of Montgom- 
ery’s masterwork. There has even 
been talk of opening a morgue of 
their own. Daniel Forster, coinci- 
dentally also the regional man- 
ager of Borders put it best when 
he said, “If people need a morgue 
we're happy to provide that with 
the book — we need the money 
especially if potential custom- 
ers aren't going to be around for 
much longer.” 

However Forster, the region- 
al manager of Scholastic, is not 
alone in his plans, Montgom- 
ery’s publisher is also consider- 
ing putting in a plan to package 
each copy of the 15-page text 
with an urn as well as a gift cer- 

tificate to the lo- 


cal completely 

Jeremy Bremer <7) completly 
cemetery. 

While the 


content of the 
work itself is under much debate 
as to its academic worth, many of 
the reviewers have not managed 
to get their articles to press be- 
fore succumbing to the weight of 
the work and taking up residence 
in a coffin or urn of their own. 
This reporter recently bought a 
copy of his own, complete with 
a complimentary morgue cou- 
pon (thank you very much, Mr. 
Forster!) and has been reading it. 
with each successive trip to the 
bathroom (it makes fantastic toi- 
letreading!) 

So far, he has surmised that 
Montgomery’s argument is inter- 
esting, though a bit superficial, 
but then again he’s hardly gotten 
through. the first paragraph and 
his son has an important kickball 
game this weekend. 

Following the kickball game 
in which the Toyota Turtles beat 
the Play doh Players to a rousing 
score of 7-2, this reporter resigned 
and joined the ranks of the urn 
elite with the passing words of 
“If only I'd written my review 
five minutes ago!” 
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From pro to pi 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 


Thanksgiving may be the most 
homogeneous of all the major 
American holidays. Barring any 
bizarre family quirks, everyone 
mainly follows the same routine 
on Turkey Day. You stuff your 
face with a smorgasbord of tur- 
key, stuffing, cranberry sauce and 
potatoes until intense abdominal 
pain forces you to unbutton the top 
button of your pants. You listen to 
Grandma tell you how proud she 
is of you. And at the end of the af- 
ternoon, you plop your fat, dumb 
and happy self on the couch and 
pass out watching the Detroit Li- 
ons lose another football game. 

Football is the only sport to my 
knowledge that has become a ma- 
jor part of an American holiday, 
and to take it further, the NFL has 
even created a holiday of its own 
in Superbowl Sunday, a night of 
nachos, Buffalo wings and cheap 
beer; America at its finest. Similar 
to Thanksgiving, Superbow] Sun- 
day leaves you sprawled across 
the couch in a catatonic stupor, 
half-undressed and face smeared 
with the orange-ish blend of na- 
cho cheese and wings sauce. In no 


X-Country 
places top 20 
in Nationals 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
Patel crossed the line just 17 sec- 
onds behind Paulsen to take 41st 
place in a time of 21.54.94. The 
remaining five runners — Emma 
Hiza, Cecilia Furlong, Rachel Ho- 
gen, Mary O'Grady and Christina 
Valerio — all finished within four 
minutes of Paulsen and Patel, 
leaving Hopkins with 381 points 
and placing them just above St. 
Thomas (Minn.) who ranked 14th 
with 383 points and Williamette 
who ranked 15th. Middlebury 
took the top spot with 179 points 
for their second title in three 
years. They were followed by 
Calvin and Williams who took 
2nd and 3rd respectively. 

So what have the Lady Jays 
taken from their achievements 
this season? “We have a great 
team with the depth needed to 
dominate and the spirit necessary 
to put out a great performance 
every time,” O'Grady said. 

“The team really connected 
well together and we were all fo- 
cused and willing to work hard 
to make this season a success,” 
Paulsen said. 

“We want to establish our- 
selves as one of the top teams in 
the nation,” Coach Bobby Van 
Allen said before the champion- 
ship race. Their top 15 finish at 
nationals was the first big leap 
in this direction and with only 
two seniors leaving, next year 
holds the possibility of even 
greater success. When the time 
comes, the team will be ready 
and O'Grady promises “If they 
ever make us one of those big 
blue boards around the stadium 
for Conference Champions, Re- 
gional Champions or Nationals 
Qualifiers, we'll be ready with 
years to put on them.” 





other sport does “the big game” 
reach such a level of popularity as 
in football. Maybe this is because 
the championship rests on one 
single game rather than a series. 
Maybe it’s because there’s some 
unexplainable link between foot- 
ball, gluttony and drunkenness. 
Whatever the reason, it is almost 
certain that wherever you end up 
on Superbowl Sunday, there will 
be a crowd. 

Football in this sense brings 
people together. Over dinner, you 
may have bitterly argued with your 
crazy uncle about whether or not 
an Obama victory will bring about 
the apocalypse. You may have 
even flung a gravy-saturated lump 
of mashed potatoes in his face. But 
when the game is on, you'll find 
yourself cheering alongside him, 
cringing over big hits with him 
and sharing the thrills of victory 
or the woes of defeat. 

Football is also the perfect way 
to bring your high school friends 
all together at the same time. The 
pick-up football game has become 
a tradition in my town. Each year, 
the day after Thanksgiving, we 
meet up in the local park, remi- 
nisce about old times, crack a few 
jokes and proceed to bludgeon 
each other to the ground for three 
hours. It’s the friendliest violence 
in which one could ever hope to 
participate. 

But pick-up football also bears 
a curious dynamic. One's perfor- 
mance on the field demonstrates 
how successfully one has man- 
aged to stay in shape after the 
year or so of keg beer and cafeteria 
food that is synonymous with col- 
lege life. Through my three years 
of playing backyard football, I’ve 
managed to narrow down the 





ck-up: The true holiday sport 


four stereotypical characters who 
will show up on game day: 

The Natural Athlete — You 
did not invite this person. He was 
miles away when he caught the 
scent of competitive sports and 
sprinted all the way to the park 
to participate. The Natural Ath- 
lete lives his life under the motto 
“Give 110 percent” and every time 
he touches the ball it is a guaran- 





| 
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COURTESY OF SFBAYGATORCLUBCOM 
A pick-up football game is a fun tradition. 


teed touchdown. You kick away 
from him, but he will leapfrog 
over his teammates to gain pos- 
session and after a quarter or two, 
you will inevitably give up chas- 
ing him and allow him to revel in 
his physical glory. 

The Guy Who Used to be 
Good at Sports — This charac- 
ter will roll up to the park most 
likely wearing his high school 
letterman jacket (with all the 
team captain and MVP pins at- 
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tached). The high school state 
championship trophy will be 
attached to his car as a hood or- 
nament. At one time, he was the 
god of the playing field, the ulti- 
mate jock. However, after a few 


years of kegstands and Easy Mac | 
consumption while watching his | 


personal highlight videos, the 
Guy Who Used to be Good at 


Sports has developed a signifi- | 


cant gut. His 40-yard dash time 
has decreased significantly, and 
his once air-tight spiral is now a 
wobbly under-thrown heave. No- 
ticing the extreme diminishment 
of his athletic ability, he will be 
the first one to say, “Next point 
wins. Let’s get out of here.” 

The Chain Smokers — These 
individuals come in pairs. They 
make a few good plays at the 
beginning of the game, but their 
lung-wearying habit eventually 
gets the better of them. They seek 
each other out for man coverage 
and lazily deliver a lackluster ef- 
fort for the rest of the game. Word 
to the wise: Drafting two Chain 
Smokers for your team will spell 
ultimate failure. 

The Freight Train — This six- 
foot tall, 250-pound behemoth is 
the most terrifying character of 
the pick-up football saga. Once 
he figures out that he can plow 
over anyone on the field, his team 
will run the ball every play, de- 
fensive players bouncing off him 
as he trucks toward the end zone. 
It takes a minimum of five play- 
ers to bring the Freight Train to 
the ground. If you have the ball 
and you see him coming toward 
you, swallow your pride and run 
out of bounds. You don’t want to 
spend the rest of Thanksgiving 
break in the intensive care ward. 





By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s basket- 
ball team had a tough outing this 
past weekend, losing both games 
they played in the McWilliams 
Classic at Washington University 
in St. Louis. 

In the first of two contests of 
the weekend, the Lady Jays faced 
Carthage on Saturday. Carthage 
scored the first points of the 
game on a layup, but Hopkins 
would own the lead after that, up 
until the final two minutes of the 
first half. Senior guard Caitlin 
Sloane led the way for Hopkins 
in the early stages, scoring eight 
straight points in the first half, 
including two three-point field 
goals. Sloane’s play helped give 
the Jays a 21-12 advantage with 
6:10 to play in the first half. The 
Lady Reds then went ona furious 
16-6 run, regaining the lead and 
heading into halftime up 28-27. 

At the start of the second half, 
Carthage gamed out of the gates 
quickly, going on a 23-7 run and 
storming to a 17-point lead with 
10:27 to play. The Jays responded 
with a 6-0 run of their own, af- 
ter four free throws and a layup 
by sophomore forward Lyndsay 
Burton at 7:10. Hopkins cut the 
lead down to nine after a three- 
pointer from freshman guard Ch- 
antel Mattiola brought the score to 
57-48. Carthage proved to be too 
much, however, pulling away in 
the final four minutes to earn a 
68-50 victory. Junior guard Katie 
Biggart led the Jays, scoring a ca- 
reer-high 10 points and shooting 2- 


Hopkins M. and W. soccer teams end historic seasons 


By CHIP HARSH 
Staff Writer 


The final week of Novem- 
ber marked the end of both 
the men’s and women’s soccer 
seasons. Both teams lost in the 
sweet 16 rounds of their nation- 
al NCAA tournaments but had 
great success overall in the fall 
season. 

The women had what may be 
the greatest season in Hopkins 
history. The team won their fourth 
straight Centennial Conference 
Championship after going unde- 
feated in the regular season. 

The team hosted the first two 
rounds of the playoffs. Hopkins 
prevailed twice and advanced to 
the third round. For the second 
round the women played Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan, the team that 
had knocked them out of the 
tournament the past two years, 
but this time the Jays won 1-0. 

The women travelled to up- 
state New York for their sweet 
16 match against William Smith 
College. In bleak weather and 
freezing temperatures, Hopkins 
lost 3-1. Their final game would 
be the only loss of the whole sea- 
son, the squad finished 18-1-4, 
the mere loss coming in that final 
game. 

The men also built on their past 
successes to advance to the third 
round of the playoffs as well. Af- 
ter defeating Ithaca and York on 
the road, the men’s team trav- 
elled to Hoboken, NJ. for their 
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match against Stevens Institute 
of Technology. Regulation and 
two overtimes were not enough 
time to decide a victor, and the 
game ended in a shootout 2-1. 
Hopkins was eliminated in the 
third round of the tournament, 
capping off a 13-5-5 season. 

For the women, the 2008 sea- 
son is a continuation of what 
may be a dynasty. Decisively, 
Hopkins garnered home field ad- 
vantage for the Centennial Con- 
ference Tournament, won their 
conference for a fourth straight 
year, hosted the NCAA first two 
rounds and lost only one game all 
season. Head Coach Leo Weil has 
proven that his program is one 
of the best in the country and his 
players are extremely talented. 
The conference recognized Weil 
as Coach of the Year and five of 
his players received Conference 
honors. 

The Hopkins men’s soccer pro- 
gram is proving to be a perennial 
nationally-ranked —_ competitor. 
Coach Craig Appleby took the 
reins of this solid and already 
successful team and improved 
on the previous season. The team 
spent a good portion of the season 
nationally and regionally ranked 
while playing a competitive dif- 
ficult schedule. The team had six 
players honorably recognized by 
the Conference. 

“This was definitely our most 
talented team ever, and our deep- 
est team,” Weil said. Erica Suter, a 
freshman forward, had a statisti- 


cally impressive season with 12 
goals and three assists. Jenn Paulu- 
ci was unanimously selected as an 
all-conference player. Senior Molly 
Steele also had four goals and five 
assists to earn all conference hon- 
ors. Defensemen Sarah Gieszl and 
goalie Karen Guskzkowski also 
earned all conference honors. 
Coach Appleby led his boys to 
many victories but couldn’t help 
to hide his discontent for the final 
loss of the season. “I’m competi- 
tive,” Appleby said. “I’m not really 
satisfied. I want to win a national 
championship.” Hopkins had a 
very talented team led by senior 
Matt Carlson, the Conference 
Player of the Year. Scott Bukoski 
had another fantastic season, 
scoring 23 points with nine goals 
and also garnering first team all 
conference awards. Forward Nick 
Gauna, with four goals, and fresh- 
man defender Corey Adams also 
made the Centennial Conference 
second team. Finally, sophomore 
forward David Drake and junior 
goalie Matt Mierly were honorably 
mentioned by the Conference. 
Going undefeated was a huge 
triumph for the Lady Jays and Weil 
pointed out pivotal victories on 
opponents’ turf. The seniors have 
brought this team four conference 
titles and Weil understands that 
the experience gained by the un- 
derclassmen this year is priceless. 
The men’s season was _ tur- 
bulent at times. The team lost a 
tough game to York mid-season. 
After that loss the team had the 
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confidence that they could play 
against any team in the country 
and expected to see York again in 
the playoffs. Soon after, Hopkins 
played a high-ranked Swarth- 
more. The win against the Garnet 
brought the team a great deal of 
momentum that would carry to 
the end of the season, until nag- 
ging injuries forced Hopkins to 
fight for the Conference title on 
Swarthmore’s turf, a game which 
the Jays would lose. “Beating Get- 
tysburg, the first round of play- 
offs, restored our confidence,” 
Appleby said. 

Both coaches are optimistic 
about the future of their respective 
programs. When asked about the 
future of the program, Weil said, 
“We're going to enjoy this one for 
another couple weeks,” but then 
the recruiting will begin again. 
Weil expects next season's team to 
be “as good, if not better than this 
year’s.” Weil even plans to have a 
tougher schedule next year. 

Appleby looks forward to an- 
other successful season, “We're 
not losing quantity, only a couple 
impact guys — important pieces 
— but we still have what it takes,” 
he said. Appleby firmly spoke of 
the future, “We will have the po- 
tential to win a national champi- 
onship.” 

Hopkins soccer fans have 
much to look forward to for the 
2009 season. Two teams will re- 
turn with high expectations led 
by talented players and solid 
coaches. 








W. basketball records | 
‘dual losses in St. Louis — 


for-4 from long range. Katie Jarger 
had 21 points to lead Carthage. 
With the loss, Hopkins slipped to 
1-3 on the season, while Carthage 
improved to 3-1 and advanced to 
the tournament's championship 
game to play the host Washington 
University Bears. 

On Sunday, the Jays faced off 
against the Whittier Poets ‘in the’ 
tournament's consolation game. 
Caitlin Sloane got Hopkins started! 
off on the right foot, hitting two 
three-pointers in the first three’ 
minutes of the game. Junior guard’ 
Anastasia Wynn had an explosive! 
first half, scoring 11 of her 14 points 
in the period. At halftime, the Jays’ 
headed into the locker room dow1’ 
47-50. Senior forward Kristin Phil” 
lips tied the game at 52 with 11:07 
left to play after hitting a pair of 
free throws. The Poets took a four- 
point lead before Phillips hit anoth-! 
er free throw. After a Whittier field 
goal, junior guard Britni Lonesome 
hit a layup and was fouled. Lone- 
some made the free throw and con- 
verted the three-point play, cutting 
the Poets’ lead to 59-56. Freshman 
forward Gena Upshaw picked a 
good time to score the first point of 
her career, sinking two free throws 
with 6:32 left to play to bring the 
Jays within one point. 

On the next trip upcourt, co- 
captain Jenna Berninger hit a layup’ 
to give Hopkins its first lead since’ 
12:49 in the first half, 60-59. After a3 
pair of Whittier field goals, Upshaw” 
scored again, this time on a layup, 
recapturing the lead for Hopkins* 
Phillips added another free throws 
before Whittier hit two of their own.’ 
Phillips made a layup at the three! 
minute mark, and Wynn added a’ 
free throw to give the Jays a three"! 
point lead. Hopkins couldn't hold 
on, however, and Whittier scored’ 
the game’s final nine points to’ 
slip by with the win, 72-66. Wynn! 
scored a season-high 14 points and! 
grabbed six rebounds, while Sloane’ 
and Lonesome each had eight’ 
points, a season high for Lonesome. 
Kristin Phillips recorded a double-! 
double, tallying 14 points and 12 
rebounds, earning all-tournament: 
team honors with her performance.’ 
Every Lady Jay saw playing time in’ 
the game. With the loss, Hopkins: 
falls to 1-4 on the season. : 

Despite the losses, the team 
remains optimistic. i 

“We lost both games but 
learned a lot against some good 
competition out in the Midwest,” 
junior guard Steph Kielb said. “We- 
know what it takes to compete 
with all of the teams in our confers 
ence, and we are confident that we 
have gotten the kinks worked out 
in some pre-season losses.” 

With conference play begin- 
ning, the Jays are looking to step 
their game up. “Our performanca 
this weekend was not indicative’ 
of the type of team we are or the 
level of play we are capable of 
playing at. We expect to improve 
everyday, and although there will 
always be some setbacks in any 
season, we certainly don’t antici- 
pate the rest of the season to con- 
tinue this way,” Biggart said. “As 
a team, we have so much poten- 
tial and all the pieces are in place 
for a very successful season.” 

The Jays are set to return to ac- 
tion on Tuesday at 7 p.m., open- 

ing their Centennial Conference 
schedule hosting Franklin & Mar-! 
shall. 12 


} 
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Kase breaks school rushing record in bowl loss to Catholic 


By ERIC GOODMAN 


Sports Edior 


Students at Hopkins often 
look down their noses at most 
of our varsity teams simply is 
cause they are not supported by 
the glitz and glamour of a big- 
time college athletics program. 
You will never get to see 100,000 
screaming fans cheering on Blue 
Jay Football in a BCS Bowl game 
on New Year's Day. Yet, Hopkins 
football gave fans and supporters 
a small-scale taste of big time col- 
lege football at Homewood Field 
on Saturday, Nov. 22 as the Jays 
competed against Catholic Uni- 
versity in the ECAC Southeast 
Bowl. 

Amidst cold and windy win- 
try weather, both teams would 
stay close throughout the game. 
But in the battle of the birds (Car- 
dinals vs. Jays), Hopkins would 
fall just short of victory, losing 
18-17. Despite the loss, ju nior run- 
ning back Andrew Kase would 
break the school’s career rushing 
record. 

Both teams earned a spot in 
the bowl game based on identical 
8-2 regular season records. De- 
spite Hopkins being just 40 miles 
away from Catholic, the two 
teams had not faced each other 
since Sept. 8, 1990 (coincidentally, 
this was current head coach Jim 
Margraff’s first game at the helm.) 
But Hopkins was well aware of 
Catholic’s high powered offense, 


which averaged 32.8 points per - 


game during its 10 regular sea- 
son contests. 

“We actually played them in 
a scrimmage so we knew how 
good their quarterback and wide 
receivers were,” sophomore Mike 
Todisco said. “We watched a lot 
of film and tried to imitate them 
in practice to prepare us.” 

The Jays were also dealing 
with the loss of starting quarter- 
back Hewitt Tomlin, going with 
Tyler Porco. Porco had been in- 
jured early in the season, but felt 
that he was ready to come in and 
take control of the offense. 

“Tt was a lot of fun being able 
to come out and start in the last 
game of the year after spending a 
good portion of the season being 
injured,” Porco said. “It took a 
couple weeks of practice to really 
get back into the flow of the of- 
fense, but our coaches do a great 
job of making sure everyone is 
prepared to play whether they 
are starting or not.” 

The Jays got the ball to start 
the game and wasted no time in 


handing the ball off to junior cap- 
tain and star running back Kase 
for a seven-yard carry, giving 
him 2,773 career yards, passing 
the previous record of 2,769. 

“Its definitely a good feeling,” 
Kase said. “It’s definitely a testa- 
ment to the offensive line and the 
whole team in general. I’ve been 
able to stay healthy, and we have 
a lot of players from my year who 
have been starting on the offen- 
sive line since freshman year. I 
give a lot of credit to them.” 

After failing to convert on 
fourth down, Ricca wasted no 
time in launching a long pass 
down the middle, which landed 
in the hands of Miles Sabrick, 
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On Catholic’s first possession 
of the half, junior Ryan Rasner 
and Todisco sacked Ricca, knock- 
ing the ball loose. Junior James 
Medaglio recovered the ball on 
Catholic’s 32-yard line. Kase 
rushed three times to advance 
the ball, and sophomore place- 
kicker Alex Lachman nailed a 
43-yard field goal to put the Jays 
on the scoreboard. The Cardinals 
and Jays would trade possessions 
until late in the third quarter, 
when the Jays would start a 14 
play, 60-yard drive culminating 
with a seven-yard run by Kase to 
tie the score at 10 after the Lach- 
man extra point. 

Catholic would be forced to 
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Junior captain Andrew Kase broke the Hopkins career rushing record against Catholic. 


who took it into the end zone 
for a 70-yard score. Hopkins and 
Catholic would exchange pos- 
sessions until midway till the 
second quarter. Catholic, pinned 
inside their own 20 after a career 
long 71-yard punt by sophomore 
Max Islinger, stormed the length 
of the field to the Jay six yard 
line. But a strong defensive stand 
forced the Cardinals to settle for 
a field goal, bringing the score to 
10-0. 

Hopkins would not score in 
the first half, and it was obvious 
that the offense was affected by 
the wintry weather. Adjustments 
were needed to get the offense 
going, and Margraff turned to 
his running back. 

Weather like that obviously 
affects the way an offense plays, 
especially one like ours, where 
we try to spread the ball around 
in the passing game. But we have 
the luxury of having, a running 
back like Kase to help carry us in 
bad weather games,” Porco said. 


punt after its next possession, 
and Hopkins would achieve 
three first downs on the ensu- 
ing possession. But Porco would 
fumble after a hard hit by Cath- 
olic safety Nick Olivero, and the 
Cardinals would take posses- 
sion and storm all the way down 
to the Jay’s one-yard line. Within 
three feet of taking a 17-10 lead 
in the final quarter, Ricca was 
hit hard by senior Tom O'Neill 
in the end-zone and fumbled. 
The ball was recovered by To- 
disco (who had an interception 
earlier in the game), who ran it 
back the length of the field — 
100 yards — for the score. The 
extra point made the score 17-10 
Hopkins. 

“Basically I didn’t look back 
and ran as fast as I could,” Todis- 
co said of his length of the field 
dash. 

The Cardinals and Jays would 
trade their next two possessions, 
and the Cardinals would start 
their key possession with great 
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field position, on the Jay 48. Ric- 
ca would complete passes of 13, 
14 and 20 yards to get Catholic 


down to the one-yard line, where | 


tailback Stevie Hendley would 
run in to put the Cardinals with- 


in one. But instead of trying to | 
tie the game with an extra point, | 
Catholic coach Dave Dunn decid- | 


ed to go for the win with a two- 
point conversion attempt. Going 
for a pass, Ricca connected on a 
tough throw to Andrew Buis, 
putting Catholic ahead by one, 
18-17. 


| 
| 





“Honestly, when they scored | 


I thought they would for go for 


two,” Todisco said. “Just the | 


type of offense they run and 
how much faith they have in 
their quarterback, and on the 
road they probably wanted to 
end the game without going to 
overtime, so we kind of saw it 
coming.” 

But the game was all but 
over. Sophomore Tucker Michels 
would fumble on the ensuing 
kickoff return, handing the ball 
back over to Catholic. With too 
much time left on the clock for 
the Cardinals to kneel the ball, 
they were forced to try to run 
down the clock conservatively. 
Yet two plays into their pos- 
session, freshman Tyler Brown 
knocked the ball loose and re- 
covered it to give Blue Jays one 
last chance with 75 seconds left 
in regulation. 

Porco completed three passes 
to junior Sean Hennesssey and 
one to freshman Sam Wernick, 
leading the Jays to the Catholic 
35-yard line. But a long pass at- 
tempt to the end zone was in- 
tercepted inside the goal line, 
sealing the victory for the Car- 
dinals. 

Kase would finish the season 
with 1,635 rushing yards and 17 
touchdowns, both school single- 
season records. Porco was 12-26 
for 116 yards, and fellow fresh- 
man Kale Sweeney had 10 tack- 
les, two tackles for losses and 
one sack. Todisco added seven 
tackles and an interception to go 
along with fumble recovery for a 
touchdown. The Jays finished the 
season with a record of 8-3, and 
the graduating seniors had a four 
year record of 25-17. 

“It’s a great season in itself if 
you play past 10 games,” Kase 
noted. “That in itself is a victory, 
especially turning around from 
4-6 and going 8-3, and we've got 
a lot of guys coming back. We've 
just got to start working hard for 
next season.” 





M. basketball finishes 2-1 at 
Pride of Maryland tournament 


CONTINUED ON Pace B12 

19. The Jays ended the half with 
an 11-2 run to give the Jays a 30- 
24 lead heading into the break. 

In the second half, Hopkins, 
at one point, held a 10-point lead, 
but saw it dwindle as the Bobcats 
mounted another comeback. With 


| 4:18 to go, Frostburg senior Juan 


Wansley hit a jumper to bring the 
Bobcats ahead 58-56. The Jays, how- 


| ever, went ona surge of their own. 


In the following minute and a half, 
Kamm made back-to-back layups 
and senior guard Scott Weisen- 
feld sank a three-pointer, capping 
off a 7-0 run. A pair of Frostburg 
free throws brought the Bobcats to 
within one with less than a min- 
ute to go. With 15 seconds left, 
Farber-Miller sank a pair of free 
throws, and sophomore forward 
Mike Henrici secured the win by 
grabbing a rebound off a missed 
three-point attempt by Anderson 
to end the game at a final score of 
69-66. On the day, Hopkins was 
led by Farber-Miller’s 17 points 
and eight rebounds and Weisen- 
feld’s 16 points. Junior Adam 
Baumgartner added 11 points and 
nine rebounds, while Kamm had 
six points, six rebounds and five 
assists. 

The win brought Hopkins into 
a second round match up on Sat- 
urday against Salisbury Univer- 
sity, who beat Goucher in first 
round action. The game was bal- 
anced throughout, including 14 
lead changes and four ties. 

Midway through the first half, 
Salisbury took their first lead of 
the game 17-14, but a layup by 
senior forward Phil Beggans and 
a three-pointer by fellow senior 
forward Ryan Purcell gave the 
Jays a 20-17 lead with 8:18 remain- 
ing., and led 31-30 at halftime. 

In the second half, the Jays 
opened up their lead with several 
spurts. A 14-6 run to start the half 
came with the help of back-to- 
back jumpers by junior guard Pat 
O’Connell and a pair of layups by 
Kamm. However, Salisbury erod- 
ed away at Hopkins’s lead, cut- 
ting the deficit to four at 47-43. But 
the Jays stepped up their defense 
and kept the Gulls from scoring 
again until less than a minute re- 
mained. Hopkins closed out the 
game with a 5-0 run en route to 
a 54-47 victory. The Jays’ defense 
kept the Gulls to just 17 points in 
the second half. 

Baumgartner led all scorers 
with 14 points to go with his six 


rebounds. As a team, Hopkins 
shot 46 percent from the field in 
the win. 

“I try to focus on one game at 
a time,” Baumgartner said. “So 
it was really great when we got 
the first two wins and went to the 
championships.” 

Saturday’s triumph landed the 
Jays a spot in the title game on 
Sunday against St. Mary’s, who 
beat Washington to advance. 

Once again, the Jays went out 
strong, building a 10-0 lead in 
less than four minutes. With 9:32 
remaining in the half, the Jays 
reached their largest lead at 24- 
11, but the Seahawks came right 
back, finishing the half with a 
score of 52-43. However, the sec- 
ond half was all St. Mary’s. Led 
by junior guard Camontae Grif- 
fin, the Seahawks overtook the 
Jays. O’Connell’s three-pointer 
with seven-tenths of a second left 
was the closest the Jays got after 
losing the lead, ending with a 
score of 84-81. 

O'Connell topped his previ- 
ous career high of 22 with his 
26 points, leading all Hopkins 
scorers. Farber-Miller added 19 
points and four rebounds, while 
Kamm chipped in 11 points and 
four assists of his own. O’Connell 
and Kamm each earned a spot 
on the all-tournament team for 
their performance throughout all 
three games. 

“It is certainly an honor to be 
recognized. As a point guard 
my main responsibility is to set 
up my teammates, so when I re- 
ceive an award like that it truly 
is a testament to the guys around 
me,” Kamm said on receiving all- 
tournament honors. The Jays now 
stand at 3-2 on the season, and 
look to host Franklin and Marshall 
College on Wednesday at home. 
The game will be the first this 
season against a Centennial Con- 
ference team. “We have a big test 
Wendesday here against Franklin 
and Marshal,” Baumgartner said. 
“That will show how we respond 
to our defeat on Sunday in the 
championship.” 

Kamm summed up the ob- 
jectives of the remainder of the 
season well. “The competition in 
the conference is as strong as it 
has ever been this year, so it will 
not be easy. However, especially 
[since] we have shown [what] we 
are capable of so far this season, 
I have the utmost confidence that 
we can accomplish that goal.” 





Club soccer represents Hopkins at nationals 


The club travels to Alabama for matches against other top club teams 





By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


While the varsity men’s and 
women’s soccer teams were 
- streaking in the NCAA playoffs, 
. an often overlooked soccer team 
at Hopkins was similarly making 
a name for itself. Two weekends 
ago, the Hopkins men’s club soc- 
cer team competed at the National 
Campus Championship Series 
National Soccer Championships 
at the University of Alabama. 
Competing against club teams 
from other colleges with Division 
I soccer programs, and whose 
student bodies have roughly four 
times the size of Hopkins, the club 
team showed just how impressive 
its accomplishments actually are. 
| Club sports at Hopkins differ 
from varsity sports for two main 
reasons; the first is funding. Club 
sports do not receive the same 
funding varsity sports do with 
respect to coaching, uniforms, 
field time and travel expenses. 
Club sports are also not as large 
a time commitment and attract 
many athletes who played a sport 
in high school and wanted to 
continue to play in college with- 
out making a varsity-level time 
commitment. 

With that said, it should not 
be understated that club soccer at 
Hopkins is taken very seriously. 
Founded 15 years ago, coinciding 
with the founding of the nation- 
al club soccer organization, the 
team has developed into a strong 
contender in the collegiate club 
soccer realm. While not a varsity 
team, the team practices two or 

’ three days a week on the practice 
field, and the talent level of the 
 gelf-coached team is undeniable. 
| “All of the guys on the team 

_ played varsity in high school, 
club president Jason Wink said. 
“Many of the guys played on 
top high school and club teams 


—— 


and were All-State selections in 
high school.” This year the team 
had roughly 60 hopefuls try out 
for five open spots on the roster. 
Also, like a varsity sport, the team 
strives to achieve great chemistry 
off the field as well as on it. 

“As a team we are a Close knit 
group of guys who definitely have 
had a great time this season,” 
Wink said. He also told several 
amusing stories such as the team 
van getting stuck in a gravel pit 
at a Waffle House in Tuscaloosa, 
listening to “Live Your Life” by 
T.L. before each game. 

What makes Hopkins club 
soccer unique is that it plays by 
an extraordinarily tough sched- 
ule. The team scheduled many 
club teams from schools with 
much larger student bodies. 
During the regular season alone 
the team played against UMBC, 
Georgetown, Yale, Princeton, 
Brown and Maryland. Compil- 
ing a 4-2 record, the team was 
seeded 18th in its regional tour- 
nament, with the top two teams 
qualifying for nationals. In pool 
play, the Jays knocked off Drex- 
el, Yale and #2 seed Buffalo to 
advance to the quarterfinals. 
The Jays defeated Rutgers in the 
quarterfinals and Northeastern 
in the semifinals before falling 
to Penn State in the finals. Yet 
with the top two teams securing 

bids at nationals the loss was in- 
consequential. 

While getting to nationals was 
hard, but it seemed that raising 
money for the trip to Alabama 
was just as difficult. 

“Finding funding for this trip 
was nearly impossible,” Wink 
said. “I went door to door around 
campus with little success. I was 
amazed to see how little support 
we were able to get.” 

The team received a loan from 
Dean Boswell that the group will 
need to pay back before the end 


of the budget year, while also se- 
curing a small amount of money 
from Gabby Castellano and the 
sports council. 

Once at nationals, the team 
would be greatly tested as the 
team was put into the toughest 
first round grouping, playing the 
University of Florida and then the 
eventual champion, University 
of Indiana. Hopkins jumped out 
to an early lead versus Florida, 
but the Gators club team scored 
in the final five minutes and the 
game ended in a tie. Against In- 
diana, the team was emotionally 
and physically drained from the 
Florida game and lost a 2-0 deci- 
sion. ; 

“Our one question going into 
the tournament was our lack of 
size and it really came back to 
hurt us as all three goals we con- 


-ceded against Indiana and Flori- 


da were on set plays,” Wink said. 

The loss and the tie put Hop- 
kins in the consolation bracket, 
where the Jays beat North Dakota 
State 2-0 and then fell to Baylor 2- 
1. Despite not winning the tour- 
nament, Wink was, rightfully so, 
very pleased with the team’s per- 
formance. 

“Overall, I do think we rep- 
resented our University well,” 
Wink said. “(We) definitely de- 
served to be there playing with 
the best in the country.” 

While the season is over for 
now, the team will still need to 
organize fundraisers in the com- 
ing months and is looking for do- 
nations to repay the money they 
owe to the school. But Wink is 
optimistic that the team’s success 
will lead to good fortunes. 

“Thope thatin the coming years 
the team can continue to find the 
kind of success we had this season 
and that our school can increase 
support for our program making 
it easier for the team to make this 
trip every year,” Wink said. 








New club softball team a big “hit” at Hopkins 


By MIKE SUMNER 
Staff Writer 


Two years ago Jenna Lloyd- 
Randolfi and Caitlin Stuhan were 
just two freshmen looking to fill 
their time. Like so many, they were 
brought to Hopkins to prepare for 
the future — Caitlin on an aca- 
demic scholarship and Jenna for 
the renowned engineering depart- 
ment. Both had played softball all 
through high school, even receiv- 
ing some letters from schools with 
full programs, but they couldn't 
compete with = 
our resources. 

Separately 
they wandered 
down the aisles 
at the SAC fair. 
Both were eager 
to rekindle their 
love of softball, 
but they found 
nothing amid 
miscellaneous 
tables. Caitlin 
still remembers 
that frustrating 
day. “I signed 
up for club bas- 
ketball and soc- 
cer as well as a 
million other 
groups, but 
there was no 
softball. I fig- 
ured this had to be a mistake, but 
when I looked into it more, there 
was no extant club.” 

Flash forward two years and 
you have a small group of 15 
girls. Twice a week, equipment 
in hand, they trudge half a mile 
into the woods to a small softball 
field with no formal coaching, no 
financial backing and not even a 
locker room to change in. They're 
driven solely by their desire to 
play. If it rains, they play inside. 


If they want batting practice, they 


carpool down to the public bat- 
ting cages. They’re still not recog- 
nized as an organized team, but 
that can’t stop them. Once a dead 





program, another victim of Title 
IX, Hopkins softball has experi- 
enced a most unexpected rebirth 
in a short amount of time. 

First and foremost, none of 
this would be possible without 
Gabby Castellano. They went to 
him with the idea for a girl’s soft- 
ball club team, and he delivered. 
He’s used the same contacts and 
contributors as the baseball team 
and has gotten them deals on 
equipment. SAC has also put for- 
ward some capital. But the team 
still has a long way to go. 


. 





A year ago, it was only four 
girls — not even enough players to 
field an infield. “Practices” were 
mostly just playing catch in the 
gym, driving out to the batting 
cages, or just general fitness exer- 
cise. Now they have 15 members 
with several more on their mail- 
ing list. They have acting coaches 
in sophomore Jeremy Bremer and 
junior Kempton Baldridge. They 
play as often as they can and are 
getting better by the minute. 

Not a lot of schools in the area 
have programs, but the Jays have 
put in an excellent debut season. 
While their season mostly con- 
sisted of exhibition games against 


oe 


COURTESY OF CAITILN STUHAN 
Club softball started from scratch, but the group is gaining lots of support. 


nearby colleges, that didn’t stop 
them from finishing their season 
with a dominating victory over 
Loyola college. While fall isn’t 
typically the season for softball, 
that doesn’t stop them from play- 
ing. The same will continue with 
winter, where the girls plan on 
practicing indoors and partici- 
pating in other rec sports to keep 
their team morale up. 

Come spring, just about two 
years since Jenna and Caitlin first 
tried to get softball started up at 
Hopkins, they'll lead their team 
into a full schedule, 
with proposed games 
against the likes of 
Univ. of Maryland, 
UVA, GW and Gouch- 
er. Their fielding is first 
rate, their hitting is get- 
ting better all the time, 
and behind the strong 
arm of Nivia Acosta, 
they’re looking like a 
serious threat. 

But through it all, 
it’s been the team men- 
tality that has kept 
them focused. As Cait- 
lin said, “the incredible 
commitment that we've 
gotten from our girls 
P= | has led this team from . 
\N non-existence to legiti- 
macy and success, and 
we're going to continue 
to improve.” 

Even with all the success, 
they're always looking for new 
girls. Anyone looking to join 
should contact either Jenna or 
Caitlin, or e-mail the team at hop- 
kinssoftball@gmail.com. Until then, 
anyone’s welcome at the team 
practices, which are usually held 
Wednesdays 4:30 p.m to 6:30 p.m. 
and Saturdays 10 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
at the field in Wyman Park. 

Two years ago, softball was 
dead — no players, no team, no 
interest whatsoever. But now it’s 
quickly becoming a staple, so long 
as this small group of players con- 
tinue to play the game they love. 
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SPORTS 


Dip You Know? 


Matt Cassel, the quarterback for the 
New England Patriots, was roommates 
with Pittsburgh Steelers safety Troy 
Polamalu when they were at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The Patriots 
and the Steelers played each other this 
past Sunday, and Polamalu recorded an 
interception against his old roomie. 


CALENDAR 


No home events are scheduled, 








W. cross country finishes 13th in the nation 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff W riter 


The women’s cross country 


team had a lot to be thankful for 


this Thanksgiving after a truly 


amazing season. First, they had 


taken the Centennial Conference 


title, then the Mideast regional 
title before finally earning their 
top 15 finish at Nationals, end- 
ing the year on an up, up, up. 
This was the second appearance 
at Nationals for the women’s 
team, their first being in 2007. 
“Our goal is certainly to improve 
upon our performance at Nation- 
als last season,” Coach Van Allen 
said before the meet. With their 
13th-place finish, the team placed 
a massive 16 spots ahead of their 
29th placing in 2007. 

The team lined up against 
the nation’s top 32 teams at the 
NCAA Championships in Ha- 
nover, IN on Saturday. In less 
than 25 minutes, the team’s seven 
runners had all crossed the line, 
they had finished 13th and once 
again had stamped their mark on 
the Jay history books. 

For a college athlete it doesn’t 
get any bigger than competing 
at Nationals. Sophomore co-cap- 
tain Mary O'Grady described the 


ee 


Football: 
ECAC Bowl Game 


The Hopkins football team 
took on Catholic University in the 
ECAC Southeast Bowl on Nov. 
22. Junior running back Andrew 
Kase broke the school’s career 
rushing record. Page B11. 


Win 





COURTESY OF LAURA PAULSEN 


The women’s cross country team and coach Bobby Van Allen stack in a human pyramid after their strong finish at Nationals. 


experience. “The atmosphere at 
nationals was conducive to the 
excitement we were already feel- 
ing. Fans lined the entire course 
running back and forth with the 
runners. There was even a bill- 
board along the highway pro- 


INSIDE 


(lub Sports: 
M. Soccer & Softball 


The men’s club soccer team 
recently competed at nationals in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. Meanwhile, the 
| club softball team is just starting 
| but hopes to achieve similar suc- 
| cess. Page B10. 
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moting the NCAA cross country 
Championships.” Team superstar 
Laura Paulsen shared O’Grady’s 
excitement. 

“The spectators were crazy 
and you get pumped up and 
psyched because you realize 


Thanksgiving & 
Sports 


The sport of football is just 
about as synonymous with 
Thanksgiving as mashed pota- 
toes, whether you're watching the 
Lions lose another game or play- 
ing a pick-up game. Page B11. 
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M. basketball falls to 
2nd in Pride 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


This past week, the men’s 
basketball team sacrificed the 
turkey and mashed potatoes as 
they spent Thanksgiving break 


| in Maryland, playing in the 2008 
| Provident Bank’s Pride 


| of 


Maryland tourna- 
ment. The Jays entered 
the tournament with a 
1-1 record and looked 


Hopkins 





| to rebound from their 


last game, which was a 
home loss to Whitworth. 
Heading into the tournament, 


| senior point guard Collin Kamm 


stressed the Jays’ defensive fo- 
cus. “Early in the season it has 
been really important for us to 
establish an identity as a defen- 


| sively minded team. The key for 


you're at nationals and that’s | 


awesome,” Paulsen said. 

The atmosphere clearly 
worked for Paulsen as she led 
the Jays with a time of 21.37.36 
and took 3lst place, eight places 
ahead of her 39th place finish in 
2007. For Paulsen, it was a fit- 
ting end to a successful season, 
in which she took the top spot in 
the Centennial Conference race 
and finally won her All-Ameri- 
can honors. 

“I was so happy to finally get 
All-American!” Paulsen 


note was so great.” The rest of the 
squad didn’t finish the season too 
Badly either. 

“We improved so much indi- 


| vidually and as a team,” Coach 


Van Allen said. Junior Mira 
CONTINUED ON Pace B10 
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said. | 
| “I've been chasing after it for a 
while now, so to finish on this | 








St. Mary’s 84 
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of Maryland 


us is putting together a consis- 
tent effort for all 40 minutes and 
not just for one half or part of the 
game.” 

The action kicked off on Tues- 
day night as Hopkins faced Frost- 
burg State in round one action in 
Frostburg. Both teams showcased 
back-and-forth — explo- 
sive offense throughout 
the entire game. 

The Jays started out 
strong. With a 6-4 lead 
and only five minutes 
into the game, junior 
forward Andrew Farber-Miller 
sparked an 11-0 run by the Jays, 
which included scoring by five 
different players and resulted in 
a score of 17-4. In the following 
six minutes, the Bobcats posted 
an 18-2 run to take the lead at 22- 
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Hopkins's men’s basketball team ranked number two in its most recent tournament. 
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Charles Commons Community Kitchen 





